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FINDS MOST POLICYHOLDERS 
WITHSTAND THE TEMPTATION 
10 DESTROY OWN PROPERTY 


National Board Arson Committee 
Praises Public in These 
Days of Stress 


FIGHT ON FRAUD GAINING 


H. V. Smith Says Number of Crim- 
inal Convictions Is Growing Rap- 
idly; Also Civil Victories 











Vice-President Harold V. Smith of the 
Home, chairman of the National Board 
committee on incendiarism and arson, 
pointed out in his report last week that 
there had not been the increase in in- 
cendiary fires that might be expected 
during a major business depression. This 
was due in part to the combined efforts 
of all types of public officials and the 
increasing efficiency of the National 
Board’s arson department. In addition 
the inherent honesty of the great major- 
ity of policyholders and their adherence 
to their fundamental convictions have 
been outstanding factors in keeping crime 
at a lower figure than many persons 
thought possible, Mr. Smith said. Con- 
tinuing his report he stated: 

While pledging anew our utmost ef- 
forts to bring to justice arsonists of 
every class and character, we neverthe- 
less desire to pay tribute to the exhibi- 
tion of integrity and steadfastness which 
the overwhelming majority of our policy- 
holders have given during these most 
troublesome times. 

As an example of the fine spirit only 
too rarely manifested by private citi- 
zens, reference is made to a case in an 
Eastern state in which a man of some 
Means was approached by an interme- 
diary for a professional fire-setter in an 


effort to have a fire in certain of this 
individual’s property. The citizen 
Promptly brought the matter to the at- 
tention of your committee and expressed 
his entire willingness to testify in court 
as to the facts whenever called upon. 
As a result of his information two men 
were apprehended in the act of preparing 
a building for explosion and fire and 
they, with the intermediary, were sub- 
sequently sentenced on pleas of guilty. 
he willingness of this citizen not only 
to give confidentially the information on 
which this investigation was based but to 
appear openly and testify against dan- 
8€rous characters is a tribute to his 
— and sense of obligation to the 

€. 

Results in Civil Cases 

While the work of the committee is 
Primarily concerned with the criminal 
Prosecution of persons responsible for 
Mecendiary fires, it has been interesting 
to note some of the satisfactory results 
that have come from arson investiga- 


tons where criminal prosecution has 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Teachers’ Pensions 


The average teacher’s provision for old age is built 
out of savings from professional income, and can be 
accomplished in no other way. Imperative therefore 
that the plan shall be faultless. Failure may cause 
irremediable disaster. Some governmental pension 
plans for teachers have had disastrous histories. 


A modern annuity contract is as secure as a govern- 
ment bond. And throughout the teacher’s working 
years it supplies an available emergency fund. That 
too is a difference between a life insurance income plan 
and the usual state pension plan. 


Safety of the foundational fund itself while it is be- 
ing built, profit in the investment, and absolute certainty 
of the ultimate, lifelong income. This is the teacher’s 
need. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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SECTION 55-A HELD NOT 10 
APPLY 10 INSURED WHO 
MOVES 10 ANOTHER STATE 


Federal Court Decision Finds Status 
of Policyholder Has 
Changed 


PROTECTED IN SIX STATES 


Need Shown for Wider Protection 
for Proceeds from Creditors 
Claims 

If an insured moves out of a state 
which has an insurance law similar to 
Section 55-A in New York State (having 
to do with protection of insurance pro- 
ceeds against claims of creditors) to a 
state which has no such law, his rights 
are changed, according to a decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, in the case 
of Julius H. Reiter, bankrupt. 

In this case, the insured, a native of 
New York, who had bought his life in- 
surance in this state, moved to Con- 
necticut where he subsequently went into 
bankruptcy. When creditors wanted to 
attach the proceeds in his insurance poli- 
cies the question came up as to which 
state’s statutes would apply and the 
court decided that the Connecticut stat- 
utes held. 

_ Five states have adopted verbatim sec- 
tions in their insurance law like Section 
55-A of New York State, namely: Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Maine, West Virginia 
and North Carolina, while other states 
have statutes of similar scope. 








Judge Hand’s Opinion 

Learned Hand, Circuit Judge, in his 
opinion on the Reiter case, says in part: 

Reiter, the bankrupt, while domiciled 
in New York, took out twenty-three in- 
surance policies upon his life. The bene- 
ficiaries were in some cases his wife; in 
some, she and his daughters; in one, she, 
a daughter and a niece; in some his 
daughters; and in some a company in 
which he was interested. Four were 
written after March 31, 1927, when Sec- 
tion 55-A of the Insurance Law of New 
York went into effect; all had a pro- 
vision authorizing Reiter to change the 
beneficiaries at his pleasure. 

He removed to Connecticut, took up 
his domicile there on April 10, 1929, and 
became a bankrupt more than six months 
later. All his creditors had become such 
before he moved. The trustee having 
learned from the insurers the amount of 
the surrender values of all the policies, 
served notice upon Reiter under the pro- 
viso of S. 70 (a) (5), demanding the 
amounts returned, and after thirty days 
had passed without response, applied to 
the bankruptcy court for an order re- 
quiring him to deliver the policies, to 
make his “estate” the beneficiary, and to 
cooperate in securing the surrender 
values from the insurers. The referee 
made such an order, whic! the judge 
affirmed. 

Order Justified 

Reiter’s power to change the benefi- 

ciary, reserved in all these policies, 
(Continued on Page &) 
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THIS BUSINESS 
of LIFE INSURANCE 


HE function of the life insurance 





man is to underwrite adversity. He 
is schooled to insure against misfortune, and 
assure protection,—thrift,—balance. His busi- 
ness today is acquired with more difficulty 


than usual, but if he has the slightest vision 








of the near future his most stimulating in- 
| centive for hard work today is his assurance 
of tomorrow—and the great future of Life 


| Insurance. 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone CHickering 4-2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN ST. BRANCH 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 
Tel.: BArclay 7-3670 Tel.: JOhn 4-4107 
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McMillen Agency Sales 


Congress 





Getting Back to Fundamentals 
Theme of McMillen Congress 


The first all-day sales congress of the 
Clifford L. McMillen Agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual in New York City, 
held last Friday at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, was not an ordinary old-fashioned 
“pep” meeting. It differed in several re- 
spects. In the first place there was a 
definite note of seriousness throughout, 





CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
Agency Head 


attributable no doubt to the fact that 
these are not ordinary times but times 
requiring more than the usual attention 
and aggressiveness. Both the speakers 
and audience sensed this. 
_ Then, although the McMillen Agency 
is a new unit as such, it has experienced 
life insurance men in its ranks who have 
been associated with the Northwestern 
Mutual many years. In fact, there are 
more than twenty seasoned producers of 
over sixty years of age and naturally 
these men would not respond enthusias- 
tically to elementary talks which might 
attract newer men in the business. Not 
that the beginners were forgotten. There 
was plenty of food for both types. The 
morning speaker, Nelson Phelps, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies from the 
home office in Milwaukee, covered so 
much ground and covered it in such an 
interesting manner that he held the rapt 
attention of his audience for several 
hours. There were about 100 present, 
most all members of the McMillen field 
torce. 

In opening the congress General Agent 


—_. 


McMillen, who presided throughout the 
day, pointed out how admirably life in- 
surance has stood up during these diffi- 
cult times. “It is a question, however,” 
he said, “whether the field forces are. I 
doubt if they are measuring up to the op- 
portunities. Agents must change their 
methods for these times; as far as prin- 





GRANT L. HILL 
Production Manager 


ciples go—they remain the same always.” 
Mr. McMillen then introduced the theme 
of the day as “Capitalizing Fundamentals 
to the Benefit of Policyholders and Self,” 
stressing the fact that this is the time 
to get back to fundamentals in all types 
of business. The aim of the McMillen 
Agency, he said, is to have every mem- 
ber on the company’s leading agency 
card at the close of the year. 


Hold House-warming 


Two representatives from the North- 
western Mutual home office hand!ed the 
day’s program. Mr. Phelps, as stated, 
was the morning speaker, and Harry 
Ricker, assistant secretary, took charge 
in the afternoon. Following the business 
sessions the agency members returned to 
the McMillen offices at No. 347 Madison 
Avent, where they were joined by their 
wives and guests for an official house- 
warming. The agency’s headquarters, re- 
cently completed, present an impressive 
appearance and represent almost the 
ideal in modern life agency set-ups. 





Agency Personalities 


Quite a number of well known life in- 
surance producers and interesting per- 
sonalities are associated with the Mc- 
Millen organization, including, among 
others : 

Grant L. Hill, production manager—one 
of the first life insurance men in New 
York City to win the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter degree and a big personal pro- 
sucer, 

Nelson M. (“Pi”) Way—noted football 
player at Yale some years ago, and an- 
other of the first men to win the C.L.U. 
degree, Formerly with the Canada Life. 

Gustav C. Wuerth—large personal pro- 
ducer and formerly associate general 
= of the Ben Hyde Agency, Penn 
Patual. Also, former president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 

or ity. 
heerman Duval—who has paid for more 
> $29,000,000 of life insurance on more 

_ 2,300 lives in his twenty-seven years 
ol service with the Northwestern Mutual. 


William S. Allen—formerly a success- 
ful producer for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual in Milwaukee. Mr. Allen came to 
New York last July and since that time 
has paid for more than $1,500,000 of life 
insurance, including one $1,000,000 policy. 

Robert (“Bobby”) Jones—also came 
from Milwaukee last July, and like Allen, 
a stranger in New York City, has had 
fine personal production. Jones won a 
name for himself as coxswain on the 
crew when he attended the University of 
Wisconsin. 

J. Chester Johnson—Harvard graduate, 
entered the life insurance business with 
the McMillen agency January 18, and 
has paid for thirty-seven lives to date 
this year. Although Mr. Johnson has 
many years’ selling experience he had no 
previous connection with insurance. 

Henry Auerbach—another producer, 
only nine months in life insurance, has 
paid for more than $600,000 to date. He 
was formerly in the candy business, 


Public Interest Lies In 
Security, Says Phelps 


ADVANTAGE FOR LIFE AGENTS 








Northwestern Mutual Educational Head 
Covers Important Sales Points in 
Conducting Morning Session 





Men of conspicuously high caliber are 
associated with the home office agency 
departments of life companies these days. 
In most cases they are well informed on 
their business and in addition graced 
with engaging personalities. The morn- 
ing speaker at the McMillen congress 
was a talented representative of this 
group—Nelson Phelps, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual, and head of that company’s edu- 
cational department. He held the close 
attention of the agency throughout the 
morning while he discussed various 
phases of life insurance selling. 

At the outset Mr. Phelps pointed out 
that the business depression has been a 
boon to the life insurance business, has 
given the public a keener appreciation 
of the stability and safety of insurance. 
Men today are thinking in terms of se- 
curity of home and of business and 
automatically become better prospects. 
This is the time for agents to take ad- 
vantage of this situation, the speaker 
said, because when prosperity comes 
again men will forget their good resolu- 
tions as they have in the past and start 
investing their money in channels yield- 
ing uncertain returns. 

Undoubtedly there are people who 
have plenty of money to buy life insur- 
ance today, Mr. Phelps said, but the 
agent will have to do a little investigat- 
ing in order to find the right ones. Peo- 
ple are not spending money as freely. 
And it stands to reason, he added, that 
the same amount of endeavor will not 
bring in as much business. Harder work 
is the solution. 


Property Element Important 


In order to show the investment worth 
of life insurance Mr. Phelps cited fig- 
ures on various retirement plans show- 
ing the substantial compound interest re- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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CHARLES H. PARSONS 
Banquet Speaker 


RICKER DISCUSSES OPTIONS 

A valuable educational feature of the 
congress was a discussion of the North- 
western Mutual’s settlement options by 
Harry Ricker, assistant secretary of the 
company, which featured the afternoon 
session. Mr. Ricker, who has been as- 
sociated with the company for thirty- 
three years, having began his career as 
an office boy, is known in company 
circles as an authority on the use of the 
options. He graciously gave the Mc- 
Millen agents opportunity to interrupt 
his remarks when any questions came 
up in their minds. 

AN ABLE AGENCY STAFF 

General Agent McMillen is fortunate 
in having the assistance of a number of 
capable and personable young men in 
managing his agency. Among these are: 
Grant L. Hill, production manager; 
Charles A. Votaw, educational director; 
S. L. Rickles, supervisor; R. J. Pickard, 
office manager, and James Chapman, 
agency secretary. 








200 Turn Out for Banquet; 
Charles H. Parsons a Speaker 


A. banquet and dance at the Hotel 
Commodore served auspiciously to climax 
the sales congress of the McMillen or- 
ganization last Friday. There were about 
200 present including a large feminine 
contingent of wives, sweethearts and 
members of the office force. Guests also 
included a number of Eastern general 
agents of the Northwestern Mutual. Mr. 
McMillen, who acted as_ toastmaster, 
gave much of the credit for the success 
of the affair to Walter Strauss, who 
was in charge of arrangements. 

Several fine talks and snappy orches- 
tra music contributed to make the eve- 
ning most enjoyable. The speakers were 
Charles H. Parsons, superintendent of 
agencies of the Northwestern Mutual, 
who made the trip to New York solely 
for this affair; George H. Willcockson, 
vice-president and general manager of 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., a large policy- 
holder in the Northwestern, and Dr. 
Henry H. Crane, pastor of the Elm Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Scranton, 
Pa., known for his abilities as an orator. 


Sees Big N. Y. Market 


Mr. Parsons commented on the great 
market which the city of New York of- 
fers life insurance salesmen, saying that 
the possibilities are unlimited. He said 
that the public is only beginning to get 
a real conception of the values of life 
insurance, influenced, of course, by the 


happenings of the past few years. He 
pointed out that the public won’t soon 
forget what insurance companies have 
done for them during these difficult 
times, that the large number of loans, 
although unfortunate, will make more 
friends for life insurance. Those who 
have made the loans, Mr. Parsons added, 
will make fine prospects in the future, 
for they have found that life insurance 
came to their rescue when most every- 
thing else failed them. 

Both of the other speakers, Mr. Wil 
cockson and Dr. Crane, also took occa- 
sion to comment on how life insurance 
has demonstrated its worth more forcibly 
the last few years than ever before. 
The theme of Dr. Crane’s powerful ad- 
dress was that in “growth” lies the sal- 
vation for everyone, and that to grow, 
men must wrestle with problems which 
beset them rather than to try to escape 
them. 

Among those present at the banquet 
were Mr. McMillen’s wife, their son Gor- 
don, a student at Brown University, and 
the following general agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual: William F. Atkin- 
son, Brooklyn; Rudolph Recht and 
George Kutcher, New York; J. C. James, 
Scranton, Pa.; Edward Gettings, Al- 
bany; Allen Rowley, Newark; O. F. 
Heyman, Springfield, Mass.; H. S. Gris- 
wold, Hartford, and R. U. Hergesheiiner, 
Philadelphia. 
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A_ Hooper - Holmes 
inspection is the 
Ounce of Prevention 
for your business. 
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OUT OF THE CROWD 


If you ever attended a_ football 
game at Yale Bowl or a world's series 
at Yankee Stadium you'll understand 
how one individual can become ab- 
sorbed in a crowd. 

In your business you deal with thou- 
sands of individuals every day, yet 
out of the crowd it is essential that 
here or there a personality must 
stand out. 

Hooper-Holmes makes a business of 
picking personalities “out of the 
crowd’ and bringing to you a very 
distinct mental picture of who and 
what they are. The inspection re- 





port clarifies your knowledge of the 
subject and aids you in making a 
decision. 

lf there is a man in the crowd you 
want to know more about ask for a 
Hooper-Holmes inspection. 

The nationwide facilities of The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau are devoted 
to the compiling of Moral Hazard 
Inspection Reports for insurance 
underwriting, credit, commercial and 
employment purposes and Claim Re- 
ports. Address inquiries to 
102 Maiden Lane, New 
York. 





THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. ‘x 
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Harry Jacoby Agency 
Has 5th Anniversary 


LEADERS OF THE HOME LIFE 





$800,000 in Pledges for June “Special 
Effort” Production Made at Dinner; 
C. C. Fulton, Jr., Guest Speaker 





In five years’ time Harry Jacoby, 
Home Life general agent in New York, 
has developed an agency “from scratch” 
which is now in its second year as the 
leader of the Home Life throughout the 
country. On Tuesday night, May 31, 
Mr. Jacoby’s fifth anniversary was ob- 
served at a dinner in the President Ho- 
tel, New York, at which Cecil C. Fulton, 
Jr., home office superintendent of agents, 
was the guest speaker, Mr. Jacoby the 
host, and I. M. Feurlicht, one of the 
first men to join the agency, the toast- 
master. 

The affair took on added significance 
when, at the suggestion of M. Kanfel, 
one of the agents, the Jacoby staff, thirty 
strong, decided to pledge themselves to 
“special effort” production during June 
in honor of their general agent. In less 
than five minutes’ time more than $800,- 
000 in paid-for business had _ been 
pledged for the month. The top pledge 
of $150,000 was made by Leonard L. 
Rothstein, vice-president of the agency, 
who only became a life insurance man 
last November. Up to date he has paid 
for $800,000 of business, bringing in 160 
applications with an average size policy 
of $8,500. Mr. Rothstein expects to go 
well over the million mark by the close 
of this year. 

In a talk appropriate to the occasion 
Mr. Fulton spoke of the Home Life’s 
happy association with the Jacoby 
agency, stressing that its rise to the 
stellar position in the company’s ranks 
was a tribute to the organizing ability 
of its leader, his fairness and the con- 
sistently steady production of his agents. 
The speaker emphasized that intelligent 
life insurance selling today means get- 
ting the message over to those people 
who have the money to buy, and he is 
convinced that plenty of such people in 
the steady income class, heretofore hesi- 
tant, will be receptive if approached 
properly, 

Mr. Jacoby showed his appreciation of 
the pledges made when he promised an 
unexcelled good time as the reward for 
those who make their quotas. He said 
further that the momentum which would 
be gained by the “special effort” drive 
would accomplish a double purpose in 
that it would keep the agents in the 
right mental attitude, throughout the 
summer. 

Others who spoke were Mr. Rothstein, 
Joseph Wortman, unit manager who re- 
tired from the agency this week to be- 
come Boston general agent of the Se- 
curity Mutual, and Seymour Brown, who 
Started five years ago with Mr. Feur- 


sl as the first two producers in the 
omece, 





Senate Adopts Tax Rate 

The U. S. Senate adopted this week 
a reserve deduction of 334% in_the 
life insurance provisions of the Fed- 
eral Revenue bill instead of the actual 
interest assumption rate as reported 
by the finance committee. 

The bill will go next to the House 
and then to a conference committee 
where adjustments between the two 
bills, that of the House and the Sen- 
ate, will be made. 











JOHN HANCOCK PROMOTIONS 

Associate actuary Earl M. Thomas of 
the John Hancock has been named to 
assist in the general control and direc- 
tion of General-Agency work at the home 
office of the John Hancock in Boston, 
assuming the additional burdens thus 
created without change of designation. 
enry G. Shafer, who has been office 
Manager at the company’s St. Louis 
agency during the past year, has been 
appointed General-Agency Supervisor 
and is now at the home office working 
with Mr. Thomas. 














“Conservation” 
Mrans---- 


Preventing Lapses of life insurance 
protection. 


It means far more than that! 


It may mean the saving of de- 
pendent mothers and children 


from poverty and homeless- 
ness. 


It is the Conservation of 
Human beings. 











JORn Po ORVOEN 








Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. DurrizLp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















To Retain $10 Disability 
On Life Income Plans 


NEW FIDELITY MUTUAL RULES 





Will Reduce Monthly Disability to $5 on 
Other Plans; President Talbot 
States Position 

Certain changes in regard to the issu- 
ance of disability benefits are announced 
by the Fidelity Mutual Life. These are 
effective July 1. The company will con- 
tinue to issue disability income benefits 
on the $10 per unit basis in connection 
with Income for Life policies, while on 
all Life, Limited Payment and Endow- 
ment plans, will reduce the monthly dis- 
ability income to $5 per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. 

Among the other changes to be made 
are the following: 

Disability B—Income and Waiver 

Disability income benefits will not be 
allowed on any plan, unless disability 
occur before age fifty-five, or prior ma- 
turity. 

On Endowment and Income for Life 
plans the disability income will cease at 
maturity and not eontinue for life as 
under present forms. 

Waiting period will be six months. 
Total disability must continue for at 
least six months before the insured is 
eligible to make claim, and if approved 
the first monthly income payment will 
be for the sixth month of disability. 

Disability A—Waiver Only 

Under Disability A the waiver of pre- 
mium benefit will not be allowed unless 
disability occur, in the case of male risks, 
before age sixty, and in the case of 
women risks, before age fifty, or prior 
marriage. If total disability has contin- 
ued uninterruptedly for six months, pre- 
miums will be waived dating from time 
insured became disabled, with a limita- 
tion of one year for dating back the 
benefits, 

There will be a slight increase in rates 
for Disability A on all plans. 

Limits of insurance with Disability A— 
minimum $2,500: maximum $75,000, vary- 
ing with age and other insurance in force 
in the company carrying disability ben- 
efits. 

Cites Company’s Viewpoint 

In announcing the disability changes 
to the company’s field forces, President 
Walter Le Mar Talbot said in part: 

“As the originators of the disability 
provision, we are still convinced of its 
essential merit. The wider experience of 
recent years has given all companies 
more definite and tangible information 
to guide the future course in this field 
of underwriting. It is not to be denied 
that in the sale of disability coverage, 
the insurance field had reached a point 
of overemphasis, and competitive condi- 
tions drew all of us too far from the 
original idea of a provision against eco- 
nomic death and brought us close to the 
field of health and accident insurance. 
The pendulum is now swinging. While 
we feel that some companies are too 
drastic in the changes they have made, 
the general trend is wholesome and will 
ultimately be for the betterment of the 
business.” 


CONN. MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 








D. Conrad Little Named General Agent 
in Richmond, Va., to Succeed 
. D. Love, Resigned 

The latest Connecticut Mutual ap- 
pointment is that of D. Conrad Little, 
well known Virginia life insurance man, 
as general agent at Richmond. Mr. 
Little succeeds William DeLoss Love, 
who has resigned to enter personal pro- 
duction work. The Richmond agency 
will also maintain branch offices at New- 
port News, Portsmouth and Norfolk. 

Mr. Little, who is a native of Virginia 
and a graduate of Virginia Military In- 
stitute and of Harvard Business School, 
has been associated with various busi- 
ness firms in Norfolk in an admunistra- 
tive and executive capacity, and for the 
past six years has been a highly success- 
ful life insurance man. 
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New Company To Take 
Over Inter-Southern 


OF REINSURANCE 


Not Disclosed Who Is Behind Newly 
Formed Kentucky Home Life; Re- 
lease Missouri State Stock 


The Inter-Southern Life of Louisville, 
in receivership April 8, 
taken over by a new life insurance com- 
pany to operate as the Kentucky Home 
Life Insurance Co., of Louisville, with 
than 


DETAILS 


since will be 


surplus of not less 


is understood the officers 


capital and 

$1,000,000. It 
and members of the board will be select- 
ed from Louisville and Kentucky men. 

Judge H. Church Ford, of the Frank- 
lin County Circuit Court, Frankfort, Ky., 
before whom the receivership motion was 
filed originally, authorized a deal for 
formation of this company to take over 
and administer the assets of the Inter- 
Southern. The action followed recom- 
mendation of the company receivers, A. 
B. Chandler, Versailles, Ky., and the Fi- 
delity & Columbia Trust Co., of Louis- 
ville, that it be accepted. The propo- 
sition was submitted by Benjamin Selig 
Washer, attorney of Louisville, repre- 
senting undisclosed clients. 

In authorizing this deal the court stat- 
ed that it was guided by recommenda- 
tions of its receivers, and its independ- 
ent judgment, following a study of the 
offers made. 


Terms of Reinsurance 


Under the provisions of the contract 
the new Kentucky Home Life will as 
sume payment of accrued, unpaid death 
claims of the Inter-Southern and will 
take over the latter’s assets. 

A lien will be retained by the new 
company of 60% of the loan or cash 
surrender value of Inter-Southern poli- 
cies, said lien to be discharged over a 
period of twenty years, or sooner, it 
the State Insurance Department’s exam- 
inations indicate that it can be safely 
accomplished. 

Forty per cent. of the loan, or cash 
surrender value of policies will be free 
of the lien, but a three year moratorium 
period is set up during which no policy- 
holder may demand any payments on the 
unencumbered loan and cash surrender 
value of the policy. 

This is paramount to a 100% lien for 
three years; and 00% lien for twenty 
years. Under this program the policy- 
holder will be subject to 6% interest 
against the amount of the lien on his 
policy, and which over a three year pe- 
riod, if compounded semi-annually, as it 
is understood it will be, this would 
amount to better than 20%, in fact about 
23 8/10%. This will mean that the pol- 
icyholder will be penalized for having 
built up a cash surrender value. In 
Louisville life insurance circles it is 
claimed to represent something new and 
unheard of. 

The program calls for payment™ of 
death claims in full, but would during 
the first year of its operation defer such 
payments for a period of 120 days. 

The hearing started Friday, May 27, 
having been postponed twice previously. 
At the outset it was pointed out that 
there must first be an adjudication of in- 
solvency on the part of the company, 
and Samuel W. Eskew, Louisville cer- 
tified public accountant, was placed on 
the stand. Eskew was asked by S_ H. 
3rown, assistant attorney general, to ex- 
plain the condition of the company. Es- 
kew told the court that the company had 
assets of $12,920,947.63 and liabilities of 
$19,970,475.26, representing a deficit of 
more than $7,000,000. 

The receivers then submitted proposals. 
Reinsurance proposals were received 
from the American Life & Accident, 
Louisville; and All States Life. 

The reorganization program for the 
Kentucky Home Life was offered by At- 
torney Washer and endorsed by the re- 
ceivers. 

Eli H. 


3rown, Jr., attorney, of Louis- 


ville, representing George E Nicholson, 
president of the Kansas City Gas Co., 
Kansas City, offered a program of an 
intricate nature. Under this plan it was 
proposed to form a North-South Securi- 
ties Co., under a Delaware charter, to 
take over a number of insurance com- 
panies, including Inter-Southern, Secur- 
ity Life, and others; and suggested pay- 
ing $60.40 per share or book value for 
the Inter-Southern’s holdings of Missou- 
ri State Life stock. At this level the 
latter stock would yield Inter-Southern 
$8,922,000, but in 3%% debentures pay- 
able in fifteen years or less, to be is- 
sued by the North-South holding com- 
pany, said debentures to be secured by 
the Missouri State Life stock. This was 


all too indefinite and intangible for con- 
sideration, and would not materially aid 
the situation. Furthermore this offer 
proposed to reapply for a $1,000,000 loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Later Eli Brown offered an 
amended proposition offering to put up 
$1,000,000 additional in cash, plus such 
“credit or cash” as required. 

Mr. Washer stated that the interests 
he represents have already reached an 
agreement with the Missouri State Life 
interests, whereby the 148,050 shares of 
Missouri State stock heid by Inter- 
Southern will be placed in a five year 
voting trust, to insure that there will be 
no further fights for control of Missouri 
Life, or meddling with its management 
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Missouri State Stock 
Under Voting Trust 


GET INTER-SOUTHERN HOLDINGS 





Majority of St. Louis Co. Stock Now 
Centralized Assuring Undisturbed 


Administration 





The announcement from Frankfort, 
Ky., that Circuit Judge Ford had ap- 
proved the plans for the formation of 
the Kentucky Home Life by prominent 
Louisville business interests to reinsure 
the business of the Inter-Southern of 
Louisville has revealed that the 148,050 
shares of Missouri State Life stock held 
by the Inter-Southern is expected to join 
with other stock of the St. Louis com- 
pany in a voting trust agreement that 
will assure a continuation of the present 
administration of the Missouri State Life 
for a period of five years. 

E. D. Nims, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Missouri State Life. 
announced the plans for the voting trust 
after word was received in St. Louis 
that the Kentucky Home Life proposi- 
tion had been approvd by Judge Ford. 

It is understood that considerably more 
than a majority of all of the Missouri 
State Life’s outstanding stock will par- 
ticipate in the new voting trust agree- 
ment which will not only assure a con- 
tinuation of the present efficient and 
progressive administration of the Mis- 
souri State Life but will entirely elimi- 
nate all worry and speculation as to 
what will eventually happen to the bloc 
of 148,050 shares of stock held by the 
Inter-Southern Life. This bloc which 
constitutes about 30% of the Missouri 
State Life stock, is by far the largest 
single bloc of stock and could swing con- 
trol of the company. Naturally this situ- 
ation had caused some embarrassment 
to the management of the Missouri State 
Life and last November and December 
was the cause of a bitter factional fight 
among the stockholders of the company. 
At that time the Inter-Southern Life was 
controlled by M. J. Dorsey of Ham- 
mond, Ind., through his Security Life and 
the Keystone Holding Co. and in co-op- 
ration with Theobald Felss of Cincinnati, 
Dorsey sought to gain actual control of 
the Missouri State Life His plans were 
opposed by St. Louis interests. Early 
in December a compromise was reached 
between the opposing factions when 
Hillsman Taylor, president of the com- 
pany, resigned. 

The formation of the Kentucky Home 
Life to take over the business of the 
Inter-Southern Life will not affect the 
Missouri State Life except that it prob- 
ably will mean the passing of M. J. Dor- 
sey and his associates from the board 
of directors of the company. Dorsey had 
four of the thirteen places on the Mis- 
souri State Life Board. 





OPEN MASS. MUTUAL BRANCH 


Donald R. Alderman and Philip C 
Rockwell have opened a district office 
for the Massachusetts Mutual in Hor- 
nell, N. Y. The new agency will be af- 
filiated with the general agency whicli 
E. W. Hughes maintains for this com- 
pany in Rochester. 





MAY HEAD RICHMOND ASSN. 


Nathan Bushnell, general agent 
Richmond, Va., for the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, is being mentioned for the 
presidency of the Richmond Associatio! 
of Life Underwriters. Election of ol 
ficers will take place June 10, at the al- 
nual meeting. 





IMPERIAL LIFE CHARTERED 

The Imperial Life of Tulsa, Okla., has 
been chartered by Frank Frantz, Walter 
L. Kimmell and T. L. Spurgeon, all Tuls 
men. The company is capitalized 4! 
$50,000. 





BANK PRESIDENT AN AGENT . 

Joseph A. Mermis, a leading agent 0 
the Kansas City Life, who has sever! 
times led the company producers, " 
president of the First National Bank 0! 
Hays, Kansas. 
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Standing, left to right: William S$. Carmine, Cambridge, Md.; Frank V. Simpers, Chestertown, Md.; Harland W. Uustow, £2 hum, Mas Carl C. Twigg, 
Westminster, Md.; J. Graham Shannahan, Baltimore, Md.; James C. Godwin, Easton, Md. Seated, left to right: Albert M. Walls, 5....i.ury, Md.; Arthur B. 
Cheyney, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dabney M. Wharton, Wilmington, Del.; Ellsworth C. Burt, Annapolis, Md 


of PROFITABLE WORK 


HAT is the record of these ten men—the “Old Guard" of the 

Continental American! Each one of these men has continuously 
represented this company for twenty years or more. We are proud 
of them and proud of their record. 





There has to be a reason for such a record. Achievements like this 
just don't “happen”’ in the life insurance business. True, these men 
had to be good, the products they offered had to be right, their work 
had to be unusually profitable to them, and they had to have real 
co-operation from the home office. 


These men have gained financial independence . . . realized through 
the contract they hold with this company. It is the regular contract 
we offer all our representatives . . . a contract that assures, in addition 
to the usual compensation, an EXTRA REWARD .. . a Service 
Salary—a guarantee of financial independence to life insurance men 
of character and ability. 








Send for copies of both of these book- 
lets—'‘An Extra Reward for the Life In- 


A limited number of openings in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, surance Man of Character and Ability" — 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, and Ohio. Address your com- “The Distinctive Position of the Conti- 
munication to George A. Martin, vice-president. nental American Life Insurance Company” 


ONTINE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Present Readjustment 
First Step to Recovery 


W. A. LAW TELLS UNDERWRITERS 





Says Simplicity Is the Order of the Day 
in Insurance as in Other 
Businesses 





That returning to fundamentals in 
business is the first step preliminary to 
recovery was stressed by William A. 
Law, president of the Penn Mutual, in 
an address given last Friday at a lun- 
cheon-meeting of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association in Philadel- 
phia. He pointed out that in business, 
wherever possible, complexity, duplica- 
tion and excessive size are being elimi- 
nated, that simplicity is the order of 
the day. 

President Law brought out that the 
same thing is true in life insurance... In- 
creased economies in administration and 
conservation in investments are the or- 
der of the day. Never was there greater 
need than at present for the old- 
fashioned Ordinary Life, moderate sized 
contract. The period has passed, Mr. 
Law said, when it was an easy task to 
place contracts for excessive amounts of 
speculative insurance sold by high pow- 
ered processes, sometimes involving con- 
cealment of physical and moral defects. 

Back to Fundamentals 

Other extracts from Mr. Law’s talk 
follow: 

“We can never expect to regain the 
mental attitude to financial affairs ex- 
isting in 1927, 1928 and the first half of 
1929. Readjustment must be accom- 
plished as a preliminary to recovery. It 
is quietly in process everywhere. In 
what respect have human ideas changed ? 
In many respects and in manv spheres 
they have changed toward simplicity. and 
at present the progress is back to fun- 
damentals. 

“We have seen this in architecture 
where there is less meaningless orna- 
mentation Architects are relying more 
fully on beauty of line, on perfection of 
proportion, and on the natural charm of 
building material. In literature there is 
a marked return to romanticism. Today 
the short story, and the emotional noem 
of a few lines reach the heart of the 
reading public. In the matter of dress, 
both women and men seek comfort, free- 
dom and simplicity, rather than elabo- 
rate costuming. 

Banking and Credit 

“In banking we had minimized the 
factors of human character and its rec- 
ord of reliability, and we had pinned our 
faith to the marketability of quoted col- 
lateral. Credit became so cheap that per- 
sons of limited resources found it easy 
to go into debt as buyers either of 
shares, or of manufactured goods, or of 
real estate. When the errors of this 
process were realized we undertook the 
most stupendous job of liquidation ever 
experienced, but in so doing market 
values were upset and disastrous results 
followed, affecting all owners of prop- 
erty. 

“The time has come to return to fun- 
damentals in the world of credit and 
finance. High personal character, clean 
habits, satisfactory record of earning ca- 
pacity, and strong sense of obligation 
will be more carefully weighed in ex- 
tending credit than heretofore. Over- 
borrowing and over-trading will be dis- 
couraged. New conceptions of values 
have been formed.” 

PRU UP-STATE CHANGE 

Louis M. Bryant has resigned as gen- 
eral agent of the Prudential for Genesee 
County, N. Y., with headauarters in 
LeRoy, and has been succeeded by John 
R. Ripton. Mr. Bryant is entering an- 
other field of work. 


HULL TO GIVE LUNCHEON 

Upon the invitation of Roger B. Hull, 
managing director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, many life 
company general agents, managers and 
superintendents of the metropolitan area 
will attend a luncheon next Wednesday 
at the Governor Clinton Hotel, New 
York. 











TROUBLE 
WITHOUT 
RETURN 


E VEN THE ROUTINE of business has its romance, 
as witness the following true, but not at all unusual, experi- 
ence: 


A MAN ONCE placed $1500 on a real estate loan 
during flush times, but when the depression came, he found 
he himself had to borrow $1500 on his life insurance policy. 
Just the other day, the real estate loan was repaid to him, 
and the question at once arose—what to do with the money? 
He decided to invest it, and ultimately concluded that the 


best, most profitable, and surest investment he could make 
would be to repay the policy loan—which he did. 


EK XAMINE for a moment into this situation, which 
is a typical business one. The gentleman in question origi- 
nally had all the bother and worry of placing his real estate 
loan; by the act of pledging his life insurance policy as 
security, he took the chances of defeating the object for 
which the insurance was written; and he had to pay for the 
privilege just as much as he received from his debtor. 


Tue TRANSACTION, taken as a whole, meant 
nothing but trouble and worry, without a dollar of net 
return. 


if F THERE IS any lesson or moral in this experience, 
it seems to be that where a person can repay a policy loan, 
the best thing to do is to repay it. The act does away with 
a great deal of trouble, and it puts a man in position to 
re-borrow, if necessary. 


In CIRCUMSTANCES like the above, the repay- 
ment of a policy loan really achieves the same result as a 
safe and sure investment yielding five per cent. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











55-A Decision 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“might have been exercised for his own 
benefit,” and was therefore within S 70 
(a) (3). The order was certainly justi- 
fied under S 70 (a) (5), so far as it di- 
rected him to deliver the policies to the 
trustees (Cohen v. Samuels, 245 U. S, 
50; Cohn v. Malone, 248 U. S. 450), ex- 
cept as any local law might forbid that 
result. 

The nub of the case is therefore 
whether the statutes of New York or 
Connecticut stand in the way. Reiter 
argues that the New York statute, (55-A 
of the Insurance Law), must be read 
into the contracts, and if not, that the 
Connecticut statute (S 13 of Chapter 58), 
is at least one of exemption as to the 
wife, which S 6 (a) preserves. The New 
York statute is an exemption act; we so 
held in In Re, Messinger, 29 Fed. (2) 
158, for reasons which still seem to us 
satisfactory. It declared as to any life 
policy that the beneficiary should “be 
entitled to its proceeds and avails against 
creditors and representatives of the in- 
sured * * * whether or not the right to 
change the beneficiary is reserved or 
permitted, and whether or not the policy 
is made payable to the person whose life 
is insured if the beneficiary * * * shall 
predecease such person.” A policy with- 
out such a power may make the bene- 
ficiary the obligee absolutely, or only 
contingently upon his survival. 


Obligation Changed 


In so far as Section 55-A made abso- 
lute what would otherwise be a contin- 
gent, it did indeed change the obliga- 
tion; we may assume for argument that 
it was written into the policy. As to 
creditors, however, the section does not 
profess to change the contract; they are 
not parties to it. The rights of those 
who are—the insurer, the insured and 
the beneficiary—remain unaffected; but 
the section by its fiat declares that the 
creditors may not touch any interests of 
the insured, resulting from the reserva- 
tion of the absolute power of disposition. 
Without such an exemption they could 
have done so (SS150, 153, Real Property 
Law ;—these sections apply to personal 
property, In Re Moehring, 150 N. Y. 
324); the policy remained his. 

Therefore the section merely took 
away remedies against him, otherwise 
available in this class of cases; it was 
an exemption statute, and applicable in 
bankruptcy only by virtue of Section 6 
(a), (Holden v. Stratton, 198 U. S. 202). 
As Reiter’s domicile for the six months 
before petition filed was Connecticut, the 
exemption law of that state alone con- 
trols. At' best this touches only his 
wife’s interest, and the order was right 
as to the daughters, the niece, and the 
company beneficiary. 





GETS VACUUM OIL CONTRACT 





Metropolitan Life Takes Over Coverage 

Which Oil Co. Has Handled Privately 

For Twelve Years 

After twelve years of private efforts 
to provide retirement annuities and death 
benefits for employes the Vacuum Oil 
Co. has placed the whole program in the 
hands of the Metropolitan Life. 

At the same time the oil company o 
contracted for approximately $17,000, 
of group life, accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance. This prograll 
similar to that adopted by the Standar‘ 
Oil of New York more than a year ago, 
raises the amount of group insurance !" 
the Socony-Vacuum group to approx 
imately $67,000,000. 





STATE MUTUAL CHANGE 


Joshua B. Clark has been appointed 
general agent at Boston for the State 
Mutual, to succeed the firm of Clark & 
Sanborn, of which he was a membet- 
Paul C. Sanborn, junior member of the 
old firm, has resigned. Mr. Clark has 
been associated with the company for 
nearly twenty years. 
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President Ecker Tells Why Institution 
Of Life Insurance Remains Unshaken 


The statement has frequently been 
made during the past vear that the in- 
stitution of life insurance remains sound 
and unshaken notwithstanding the dis- 
tress among other kinds of monied cor- 
porations. An explanation of the rea- 
sons for these statements is made in a 
general review of the situation made by 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life. President Ecker says: 

“In looking at the financial standing 
of life insurance companies, there are 
two angles to consider. First, in what 
manner, if any, might a decline in the 
quoted market value of its assets affect 
its solvency; and what, if any, 
embarrassment might out of an 


second, 
grow 


undue increase in the demand of its pol- 
icyholders for cash surrenders and policy 
loans 

“It has nowhere been suggested that 
there is the slightest question about the 


soundness of the large life insurance 
companies, nor has it been suggested that 
timid souls have been surrendering their 
policies for cash or availing them- 
selves of full loan values, actuated by thi 
sort of fear that has led to the with- 
drawing from and hoarding of deposits 
in thoroughly sound banks As to the 
latter, there is every indication that we 
have passed through the worst of this 
phase of the depression. Unquestionably 
real progress has been made in restor- 
ing confidence, and the banking situation 
is distinctly better. The National Credit 
Corporation and the Reconstruction Fi- 
Corporation have been of great 


nance 
assistance in this direction, not only 
through direct aid to thos« monied in- 


stitutions which needed aid, but through 
assistance rendered to railroads and oth- 
er industries which, in turn, has strength- 
ened the institutions holding their obli- 


gations. These agencies have provided 
a vital service in combating the fear 
which leads to panic and in restoring 


that confidence which is essential in the 
conduct of business affairs. 

Illustrating Basis of Soundness 
purpose of illustrating 
institution of life 
interesting to look 


“Solely for the 
the soundness of o 
insurance, it might be 
at the situation of the Metronolitan in 
its financial aspect from the first angle 
to which I have referred, namely, the 
effect of the decline in quoted market 
value of securities held. In accordance 
annual 


consequence, the Convention 
authorized reports to be made at the 
year end on the basis of an average of 
the quotations over five quarterly periods 
ending September 30, 1931. It transpired 


and, as a 


that this average and the market, as of 
June 30, 1931, were approximately the 
same, which accounts for the adoption 


of the date June 30 for the market value 
that should be reported. This ruling did 
not apply to securities purchased sub 
sequently to June 30, 1931, which were 
to be valued at cost, nor to bonds which 
defaulted since June 30, 1931, nor to 
stocks and bonds of corporations in re- 
ceivership since that date, all of which 
were to be valued market quotations 


as of December 31. 
“The business of life insurance is to 
receive premiums, pay claims and ex- 


and to build up a reserve to be 


penses, 
at compound interest at a rate 


invested 


which will provide for the payment of 
its contracts at maturity. The price at 
which the securities may sell in the 


no bearing on the situa- 
interest of at least the as- 
sumed rate is paid during the life of a 
given investment, and if the principal of 
such investment is paid at maturity, that 
is all that is necessary to safeguard that 


angele of the business 


meantime has 


tion, and if 


Reasons for Decline 


“Those unfamiliar with the subject 
often confuse the reasons for declines in 
market values. Declines in market val- 


ues occur for two reasons: one, because 
of doubt as to the obligor’s ability to 
meet interest payments or pay principal 
when due, and second, because of so- 
called tighter money conditions that are 
Fe to the desire on the part of a dis- 
proportionate number of holders of in- 
vestments to convert their holdings into 
cash at the moment. In such an eventu- 


ality, there are more sellers than buy- 
ers and security market quotations, like 
any other commodity quotations, suffer 
accordingly. It follows, therefore, that 


market quotations are not important for 
our purpose. 

“Take, as an excellent example of the 
type of decline due to money conditions, 
United States Government 3’s, due 1955, 
which were issued at par in September 
of last year. Before the end of the vear 
the same bond sold at 82 and a fraction, 
that is, in less than three months from 
the date of issue. No one questioned 
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MERVIN L. LANE 
General Agent 
212 FIFTH AVENUE 
ASHLAND 4-5462 
NEW YORK 


acai 


world, 
it is obvious what could also take place 
with respect to high-grade issues of oth- 


sues, the premier security of the 


er character. As for our business, how- 
ever, fluctuations in market value are 
a matter of indifference. It is the pay- 
ment of interest and the ultimate pay- 


ment of principal which concern us. 
How Demands Can Be Met 
“There remains the other question first 
mentioned, as to whether a_ situation 
would arise that would necessitate sell- 
ing on the market holdings bought for 
permanent investment—whether it is 
possible that the demand for cash sur- 
renders and policy loans po rise to 
a point where it would be necessary to 
dispose of securities to meet such a sit- 
uation. Last year Metropolitan cash sur- 
renders amounted to $156,000,000, and the 
net increase in policy loans amounted to 
$67,000,000, a total of $223,000,000. The 
Metropolitan’s gross income for last year 
amounted to $907,000,000. After deduct- 
ing expenses of the business and pay- 
ments to beneficiaries, there remained 
net of $433,000,000. Repayments of mort- 
gages amounted to more than $114,500,- 
000 in addition, and repayments of bonds, 
etc., to something over $63,000,000. We 
held United States Government securities 
for over $50,000,000, having a market 
price of over $52,000,000, and other se- 
curities amounting to $20,000,000 or $30,- 
000,000, which fall due in so short a time 
that they are readily marketable at book 
values. In round figures, this would in- 





comes to look at the figures, what a 
liquid position the Metropolitan is in at 





all times. Policy loans and cash sur- 
renders have been met without in any 
material way affecting the investment 


transactions of 
the past year, 
extent have, 
the surety of Metropolitan funds, been 
directed to aid other monied corpora- 
tions, banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, etc. 


“On the basis of amortized values of 
securities, but taking at market stocks 
and certain bonds in default, the surplus 
of the Metropolitan, as of December 3}, 
was $227,270,000, in addition to which 
there was set up a special contingenc) 
reserve of $16,450,000.. There is also a 
depreciation reserve item of $1,206,000, 
which increases the unassigned surplus, 
including such special reserves, to about 
$245,000,000. 

“In passing through this long period 
of depression, foreclosures of loans se- 
cured by mortgages on real estate aré 
inevitable. The total amount of fore- 
closed properties as of December 31, in 
cluding $16,000,000 on farms, was less 
than 2% of the total invested in mort- 
gages on real estate. This, of course, 
does not necessarily represent any loss 
We have changed the form of the invest: 


the company which, in 
to quite a considerable 


ment from a lien on, to ownership of, 
real property. Experience in previous 
depressions during which mortgages 


were foreclosed has been that we wer 


with the provision of law, our 2 
statement s based upon amortized or that the United States Government dicate ———— ately $700,000,000 as subsequently able to dispose of the real 
book values. For the purposes of a life would meet the interest on these se- 0 beagle vied. — he Ss cteaehtien te estate, taken as a whole, at a_ prof 
insurance company, this procedure is curities when due, or that the principal sep sii ck = oe ae Whether or not this experience will be 
sound, and I will refer to that feature would be paid in 1955, or earlier. The pa at Ay hick peewee . bpoel $233. duplicated, it is certain that the loss wil 
in a moment decline was caused purely tightening 000.000. ’ These tots sits Bagge vd if santa not be material, nor of any consequence 
“The market values reported in our in money condilions and a desire on the cana a eo igen tabi te on the basis of percentage of the com 
statement are those furnished by the part of a large part of the holders to SS@TY, Have Deen made available by Gis~ — nany’s assets. In the past, we have alse 
Committee on Valuation of Securities of convert their Government bonds into Conlinuing other forms of * emagtrcnaet had a somewhat similar experience with 
the National Convention of Insurance cash at a time when there were not suf- and the demand could have pers were Bet respect to bonds that have defaulted, du 
Commissioners. In the early fall of the ficient buyers to sustain the market. the extent of more than three times last to disturbed conditions where, through 
vear 1931 it was recognized that, under “If this situation could take place in Y°@?S totals. = =e reorganization, we have worked out oll 
the abnormal conditions obtaining, mar- the short space of three months with re Strong Liquid Position holdings with unimportant, if aly, 

ket quotations did not reflect true values spect to United States Government is- “It is astonishing to see, when one _ losses.” 
aaeane 





Duality— 


death. 


health, 


| principle should not be overlooked: 
} 


Life insurance may be described as the most unselfish medium of dual financial service yet devised by man. 
fool-proof way to CREATE PRINCIPAL at one’s death for the benefit of 
supreme method for making a lifetime’s ACCUMULATED PRINCIPAL 


Thus one first turns to life insurance to provide for others, then to the annuity to provide for himself. 
The right of the annuitant to benefit 
there can be nothing more conducive to earthly welfare and happiness than an adequate monthly income, guaranteed for life. 
| that makes an annuity the most serviceable monetary contract yet devised by man for his own personal comfort. 
i 


those who are left behind. Next, 


to the utmost from his own capital during his own lifetime! 


Life insurance first furnishes the logical, 
through annuities, 
take up the creator’s personal burdens and carry them for HIM until his 


In prescribing annuity forms, one cardinal 


it furnishes the 


Next to 
It is this fact 
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Sees Good Will Part of 
H. O. Underwriter’s Job 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT TALK 


Tells Them Not to Allow Technical As- 
pects of Job to Obscure 
Human Qualities 


In speaking before the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association in Phila- 
delphia last week, President Walter Le 
Mar Talbot of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
urged the members not to allow the tech- 
nical aspects upon which their decisions 
are based to obscure the human qualities 
upon which they should draw in voicing 
these decisions. He said: 

“Never lose sight of the fact that it is 
just as important for you to ‘sell’ a nega- 
tive decision as it is for you to stand 
firm in the face of pressure to modify or 
reverse that decision. This quality of 
salesmanship is not inherent. It must 
be cultivated as carefully as any other 
qualification upon which you draw for 
the conduct of your work.” 

Mr. Talbot brought out other perti- 
nent points in his discussion of “The 
Sales Problem of Underwriting.” Among 
other things he said: 

“My presence here evidences my com- 
plete confidence in the work you are at- 
tempting, and I express the appreciation 
that I think all company executives feel 
for the contribution you are individually 
and collectively making to the cause of 
scientific life underwriting. 

Influence on Future 

“Your association can and undoubt- 
edly will exert a powerful influence in 
the building of the structure of life in- 
surance in days to come, for your re- 
sponsibilities in that building are becom- 
ing increasingly important. Undoubted- 
ly all companies feel the need for a 
greater degree of uniformity in the se- 
lection of risks, and while you may not 
be expected to entirely surrender your 
personal opinion any more than do the 
lawyers or the doctors (and I might add 
the life company executives), neverthe- 
less through close and impersonal rela- 
tionship much may be accomplished in 
the direction of this uniformity of which 
I speak. 

“T am aware that some underwriters 
feel that it is not well to contact too 
closely with the agent lest he become 
endowed with a smartness for the pre- 
sentation of his case prejudicial to proper 
selection. But I do not believe this gen- 
erally follows—certainly it need not 
ao SO 

Must Use Salesmanship 
_“The point I wish to make is that it 
Is not sufficient to be just and impartial 
and conscientious in your duty. It is 
just as much your job to upbuild the 
loyalty, confidence and enthusiasm of 
the agency body as it is for the agency 
department to do so. Otherwise, you 
find yourselves in the position that so 
Irequently occurs in mercantile institu- 
tions where the sales and advertising de- 
partments are exerting every effort to 
build good will while the credit depart- 
ment in short-sighted conformity with a 
set of rules and statistical records, is 
Just as busy tearing down that good will. 

“IT therefore urge you to think seri- 
ously of this matter of salesmanship and 
the methods by which you may gain the 
active friendly confidence of every man 
in the sales organization. Do not leave 
it to chance; do not rest it upon a per- 
sonality that may be susceptible of im- 
Provement, but deliberately cultivate the 


} “plomacy which will increase your in- 


‘uence among the agency force and thus 
simplify your problems. The salesman 


§ loes this deliberately and sc can you. 


“It is the practice of our company to 

call into the Head Office each newly ap- 
Pointed manager, if he is within reason- 
able distance. We hold him there for a 
Sufficient length of time to become thor- 
Cughly acquainted with our Head Office 
personnel and to become familiar with 
methods and regulations before tak- 
'8 up field organization or management. 
ini ae visit he has a time schedule 
oe with each officer and di- 
ead. Our Head Office men are 





WALTER LE 


MAR TALBOT 

schooled to talk to him frankly and with- 
out reserve in all matters pertaining to 
our mutual interest. This is particularly 
true of the conferences in the depart- 
ment of selection where more time is 
allotted on the schedule than elsewhere, 
with the possible exception of the agency 
department.” / 


CALEB SMITH IN PITTSBURGH 


Caleb Smith, who has made an unusu- 
ally fine production record in the town 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., was speaker at 
last week’s meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters Association at the 
William Penn Hotel. Despite the fact 
that he works in a small college town, 
the seat of the University of Michigan, 
Smith has since 1924 written more than 
$1,000,000 of insurance each year. He 
places his business with the John W. 
Yates Agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in Detroit. 


We propose to give every 
man his chance -- 


TRUE TO THE 


NAME 


Abraham lincoln 


OF LINCOLN ! 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








Home Office-Field 
Contacting Valuable 


HOWARD GOODWIN’S ADDRESS 


Outlines Mutual Advantages in Closer 
Co-operation Between Home Office 
Underwriters and Fieldmen 


Ways in which home office underwrit- 
ers and their partners in the field, the 
agents, may work together to better ad- 
vantage, were discussed in some detail 
by Howard Goodwin, second vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual, in his 
address before the convention of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia last Friday. Mr. 
Goodwin said in part: 

An agent becomes a real partner in 
the field when he realizes to the fullest 
extent that a favorable selection of risks 
is vital to the interests of the field rep- 





Net Results in 1931 — 


An Increase in Insurance in Force equivalent to 20% 
of 1931’s paid production— 


An Increase in Assets of 8%— 
An Increase in Surplus of 11%— 


Interest earnings on invested assets—5.717% 
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resentative of the present and future; 
when he is sufficiently familiar with the 
practices governing such selection to en- 
able him to fully comprehend the ne- 
cessity for various requirements and to 
be of real help in securing the needed 
details; when he understands the rea- 
sons why certain items of important in- 
formation must be held as strictly con- 
fidential and consequently is not unduly 
disturbed when he receives word that 
such information has delayed the com- 
pany’s action on one of his applications. 
Progress Assured 

This qualification as a real partner 
sounds Utopian and whereas facilities for 
reaching that degree of cooperation with 
individual agents will always differ, all 
companies are in a position to make 
substantial progress on that road of bet- 
ter understanding where the agent works 
with the underwriting department and 
where causes of irritation and misun- 
derstanding are materially reduced. 

Through the contacts with our field 
representatives, let us build up confi- 
dence and a higher spirit of cooperation 
by showing our agents what our home 
office practices are doing for them in the 
way of clearing business for issue. 

Take, for example, the laboratory. 
The eager agent awaiting word from his 
home office on an important application 
may not find that much enthusiasm is 
generated in his soul by receiving a tele- 
gram requesting three additional speci- 
mens for laboratory examination. If, 
however, we demonstrate to him that his 
Home Office laboratory is clearing for 
issue business which without its aid 
would have been declined, he will no 
longer look upon that room of test-tubes 
and chemicals as a menace but rather as 
one of his real assets in the business. 

Cites Company Experience 

Just a few figures from the experience 
of the Phoenix Mutual will illustrate : 
During 1931, of all applications reporting 
the finding of albumin by the medical 
examiner, 44% cleared for issue of stand- 
ard insurance and 15% for substandard 
issue through the instrumentality of our 
home office laboratory. Of all appli- 
cants with histories of sugar, 67.6% were, 
accepted at standard rates. Of all lives 
indicated through confidential channels 
as having been subject to some type of 
urinary impairment, 55.3% were ap- 
proved standard and 13.4% substandard. 
When such facts as these are impressed 
upon the field, the laboratory not only 
loses its sinister reputation but is appre- 
ciated as an active means of placing 
commissions in the pocket of the agent. 

And by the same token, the aviation 
questionnaire may be demonstrated to 
the field representative as a means 
whereby his training and ability may co- 
operate with his home office in the issue 
of appropriate insurance coverage to 
those who may properly be insured, at 
fair premium rates, for intelligent pre- 
sentation of all the facts through the 
medium of the questionnaire will often 
clear for issue applications which with- 
out complete information would not have 
proven acceptable. 
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“Too M uch Lost Motion 
Nowadays,” Says Rees 


MANY MEN LACK OBJECTIVES 
Colonial Life Official Urges Pennsylva- 
nia Agents to Put More Energy 

Into Their Efforts 

“Too many men are panning—rather 
than planning—for business these day kK 
declared John H. Rees, director of pub- 
licitvy for the Colonial Life, in his address 
at the sales congress of “Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days” held last week in Potts- 
ville, Pa. “There’s too much lost mo- 
tion nowadays, objectives seem to be 
liscarded,” he said. “We can only make 
our life a success by working toward a 
definite goal If we work in any other 
direction we are simply putting the cart 
before the horse.” 

In developing his theme of “The Cart 
tefore the Horse,” Mr. Rees said in 


part: 

“Ever since the end of the World War 
many people have gotten—or fallen—into 
the habit of expecting business to come 
to them. In fact, it came with such little 
effort that when effort is necessary they 
ire shy of the energy and initiative to 
vo after it 


Cites Historical Trend 


“What's doing, anyway, in America? 
Is the nation on its last legs? Is Uncle 
Sam riding for a fall? Are we going to 
the bow-wows? Let's see: Now here 
are some facts: When America was 
founded—the total wealth of the world 
was estimated at 100 billion dollars. To- 
day the national wealth of America alone 
is over 400 billion dollars In our history, 
we have weathered successfully, ten pe- 
riods of adversity, and each worse than 
the previous one 

“With such a triumphant record we 
annot help but conquer again—since his- 
tory always repeats itself. We must 
realize that, in order to completely rout 
lepression, we must use all available re- 
sources at our command. Since the sym- 
bol of Americanism is ‘Resistance to the 
bitter end, regardless of odds,’ it is only 
natural that this inherent characteristic 
should dominate both her native and 
a lopted sons 

“The present depression cannot yield 
to a legislative panacea Our social and 
economic structure depends upon each 
ther. Whether in peace times or war 
times—all must assume a personal re- 
sponsibility to overcome whatever diffi- 
culties or dangers that confront us. As 
a nation we must all mobilize toward 
that end. As we were so organized dur- 
ing the war, so must we db» it agin. We 
have got to get back to work We must 
onquer fear. We need to take down the 


sign—Closed—Waiting for Business to 
Come Back!’ We must go out and bring 
it back. That's the only way to get it 
back.” 
=) 

Phelps Address 

(Continued from Page 3) 
turr He also showed an_ illustration 


indicating that a man does better by in- 
vesting his money in Ordinary Life or in 
retirement income contracts than by 
buying term insurance and placing the 
balance of his money in other invest- 
ment forms than insurance. It is true, 
the speaker said, that life insurance is 
not sold on the interest return but men 
will be glad to know about such added 
attractions included in the contract. This 
property element is a wonderful addition 
to the protection element. Most men 
are still unaware of the selfish interests 
in life insurance; despite the publicity 
of the last two or three years—they con- 
tinue to think that it is entirely an un- 
selfish transaction. Agents will do well 
to keep this in mind and point out both 
the selfish and unselfish benefits. 

That the business is getting back to 


fundamentals was stressed by Mr. 
Phelps. Speaking in this connection he 
said: “Undoubtedly the business is get- 
ting away from over-educational meth- 
ods and too much attention to techni- 
calities, special services, etc. While we 
will never go back to that state of the 
‘old days’ when life insurance was sold 
for protection for the family only, we 
are cutting down on the emphasis on 
too many side-issues. Possibly we've 
gotten too far away on tangents during 
the past few years and forgotten why 
people really buy life insurance. 


An Underrated Necessity 


“Life insurance is an underrated ne- 
cessity to be sold to men who have an 
overrated idea of what they are able to 
accomplish for themselves. 

“Man’s primary financial problem is to 
(1) maintain his family and self now; 
(2) to maintain his family in case of his 
death; and (3) to take care of the old 
age problem for his family and himself. 
Life insurance is the most effective fi- 
nancial plan a man can use to solve these 
three most important financial problems. 

“If a man buys life insurance he is sure 
of accomplishing (2) and (3) as cited, and 
since therefore a great amount of worry 
is eliminated he is better able to con- 
centrate on his present job to advantage, 
thus accomplishing (1) as a result. 

“If a man tries to accomplish (2) and 
(3) through other means than life insur- 
ance, he needs more of the element of 
time, time which will have to be taken 
away from that he should put in his own 
business. 

“A man is also able to do these things 

(2) and (3), for less money. He then 
can use everything he doesn’t spend for 
premiums to maintain a _ better living 
standard at the present knowing that the 
future is well provided for.” 


Prospecting Pointers 


Mr. Phelps also gave some pertinent 
tips on prospecting. He pointed out that 
there are two general ways of securing 
prospecting —the 


personal observation 
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An up-to-the-minute training course, just off the press for Berkshire Life men 
General agents of the company are very enthusiastic over this new course 
Proper training and education was never as necessary 
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plan, and the co-operative. The person- 
al observation plan covers those ways in 
which the agent does all the work, 
through newspapers, etc., whereas the 
co-operative plan is where someone co- 
operates with the agent in helping him 
to get names. 

“Don’t just ask your friends or pol- 
icyholders for names of prospects,” Mr. 
Phelps warned. “Ask them some lead- 
ing question which is bound to draw a 
reply, something like this: ‘Who do you 
play golf with ’ or ‘Who are your chief 
competitors in business?’ or ‘Who is 
your dentist, doctor and lawyer?’ If a 
question is rightly framed it will usually 
be responded to. 

“The newspapers offer great possibili- 
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ties in prospecting, far greater than most 
agents realize. The trick is to know 
how to detect them. The endless chain 
method can also be used with consid- 
erable success. Some successful produc- 
ers use it almost to the exclusion of 
anything else. Although you want to 
keep in close touch with policyholders 
and cultivate them, don’t make the mis- 
take of working too much among them. 
It is vital that your clientele should have 
new blood—otherwise, you have a de- 
creasing market.” 
Forty Hours a Week 

The importance of time control was 
stressed by the speaker. He urged the 
McMillen agents to spend a minimum of 
forty hours a week in the business— 
ten hours in planning and office work, 
and thirty hours in the field. If an 
agent will make forty calls weekly, he 
will usually have fourteen interviews and 
at least one sale, Mr. Phelps said. This 
is the Northwestern Mutual’s experience 
derived from analyizng hundreds of calls 
made by agents of the company. Some 
clever salesmen will get more sales per 
interview, but the average cited will hold 
true in most instances, according to the 
company’s analysis. 

“An increase of 30% in time spent 
in the business will bring an increase of 
100% in results,” the speaker added. 
“This, also, has been the companys ex- 
perience and has held true in every 1- 
vestigation the Northwestern has made. 
We don’t know exactly why unless 1t 
represents the momentum gathered by 
the hard worker. At any rate, that ex- 
tra 30% of endeavor makes a tremet- 
dous difference.” 

A few pointers on developing sales 
presentations were given by Mr. Phelps 
in closing. He brought out that a g00¢ 
organized talk should, above all, be ™ 
simple terms which prospects can under- 
stand. Many men are too proud te 
acknowledge that they don’t understand 
what an agent is talking about and con- 
sequently the agent doesn’t always know 
whether he is getting anywhere or not 
He should play safe and avoid technical 
terms. One of the best approaches, the 
speaker said, is on contingent benefcla- 
ries. Comparatively few policyholders 
have them incorporated in their policies 
and surprisingly few know much about 
them despite the fact that managers al 
general agents have for some time been 
urging their agents to use them more 
in approaching. 





BAIN CASE CONTINUED 

The embezzlement case against John 
W. Bain, former president and director 
of the Equitable Life and Casualty 7 
Kentucky, has been continued until June 
20 by the Criminal Division of Jefferson 
Circuit Court. Bain is charged with two 
embezzlement counts, covering shortage 


of more than $150,000. 
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Rydgren Cites Important Influence 
Of Well Chosen Office Personnel 


The importance of personnel in man- 
agement was discussed in effective man- 
ner by President A. A. Rydgren of the 
Continental American Life, in an address 
given last week at the Chicago confer- 
ence of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation. Mr. Rydgren said that, as a 
matter of fact, most of the other prob- 
lems of management are subordinate to, 
and are to a large extent the result of, 
personnel problems. 

The experience of the larger compa- 
nies ought to be particularly helpful in 
the formulation of the personnel policies 
of smaller companies, the speaker said, 
adding: “The kind of people we hire 
today, more particularly the young men 
we hire, and the kind of training they 
get during their first few years of em- 
ployment, will have a marked influence 
on the personnel problems of the com- 
pany so long as those people remain in 
the employ of the company, which may 
be as much as forty years or more. 
In the older companies we can see the 
end results of various personnel policies. 

Well-Rounded Executives 

“I believe the ideal situation is where 
every officer of the company and every 
department head is a well rounded life 
insurance executive, with a good knowl- 
edge of the life insurance business as a 
whole and with expert knowledge of his 
particular function of the business, pos- 
sessing the personality, if he be a line 
executive, to satisfactorily perform the 
executive and administrative duties for 
which he is responsible; I believe that 
every division head, every section head 
and every other man in the organization 
should possess the same capacity at least 
potentially. 

“I believe the condition is ideal where 
all the clerical or routine functions are 
performed by girls, excepting only by 
those young men who are put on such 
work preliminary to and as a part of 
their training for the assumption of mi- 
nor executive responsibilities. 

_ “Probably no one possesses the capac- 
ity to infallibly select young men, who 
will, without exception, develop into good 
or at least reasonably satisfactory ex- 
ecutives. I am quite sure, however, that 
using our best judgment in the selec- 
tion of male employes, we shall develop 
a larger number of reasonably satisfac- 
tory executives out of a siven number 
of college graduates than we will develop 
out of the same number of high school 
graduates or grammer school graduates. 

“Nevertheless, no matter what the em- 
ployment policy may be nor how efficient 
the employer may be in selecting new 
employes, there will be some young men 
who fail to make the grade and so we 
shall always have the problem of what 
to do with them. Shall we keep them 
In our employ, paying them something 
more than the value of the work they 





A. J. FRITH ANNIVERSARY 
Arthur J. Frith, manager of the life, 
accident and group insurance depart- 
ments of the Travelers in Los Angeles, 
as completed thirty years as an officer 
of the company. Mr. Frith first joined 
the Travelers in 1891. 


TO SPEAK IN OKLAHOMA 
Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Life general 
agent at Peoria, Ill, and secretary of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, is scheduled to address the June 
Il meeting of the Oklahoma Association. 


currently perform, for a potential capa- 
city they do not possess; shall we retain 
them in our employ knowing that, in all 
probability they will never receive a sal- 
ary sufficient to properly support a fam- 
ily? Or shall we encourage them to 
quit and seek some other field in which 
they may have more capacity? I think 
the answer is obvious. 
Organization Structure 

“The organization structure of a young 
company is vastly different from that of 
an older company. Even the fundamen- 
tal principles governing the ideal organi- 
zation structure of a company are differ- 
ent in a small company than in a large 
company. In a young company, the or- 
ganization structure is governed mainly 
by the capacity of the existing officers 
of the company. In the older companies 
the organization structure is governed 
almost entirely by the various functions 
to be performed. * * * 

“The time comes when, for the sake 
of the future sound development of the 
home office organization of the company, 
some responsible home office executive 
or executives should seriously consider 
what steps to take that will eventually 
result in as nearly as possible the ideal 
home office organization of the future, 
which, as learned from the larger com- 
panies, must be along functional lines 
without relation to the present capacity 
of the existing home office executive 
staff. 

“T hesitate to venture any guess as to 
when such time arrives; it depends on 
many things, but very roughly I believe 
that this problem should be given con- 
sideration when a company has between 
twenty-five millions and fifty millions of 
insurance in force and should ever there- 
after be considered as one of the main 
problems confronting its management. 
From this time onward, it is highly im- 
portant to know the typical organization 
structure of larger companies, say a 
company two or three times its own size. 

Must Look Far Ahead 

“It is all the more important to look 
far ahead on any matters pertaining to 
organization structure, for the reason 
that it frequently if not usually happens 
that, after the ideal organization of the 
future has been decided upon, it takes 
years to consummate the change. It is 
usually expedient to change the organi- 
zation structure of a company gradually 
by taking advantage of opportunities as 
they arise—opportunities of change af- 
forded by death, by the necessities of 
expansion and sometimes by other exi- 
gencies. The important thing is that, 
whenever the opportunity arises for a 
possible improvement in organization 
structure, the management should have 
clearly in mind the ideal organization 
structure toward which it is aiming for the 
immediate and for the far distant future.” 





H. G. KENAGY BACK FROM TRIP 

H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, recently returned to Hartford from 
an extensive trip through the Middlewest- 
ern states where he engaged in a field 
investigation for the Bureau. In Wichi- 
ta, Kan., Mr. Kenagy addressed a joint 
meeting of the city’s Advertising Club, 
Sales Managers Club, and Life Under- 
writers Association. He also spoke at 
the Advertising and Marketing Semi- 
nar of the University of Toledo. 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


LEADERS TAKE C.L.U. COURSE 





Many Prominent Life Managers and 
Agents Completing Course at New 
York University 

It is surprising the amount of interest 
that many successful life managers and 
agents of New York City are showing in 
the Chartered Life Underwriter degree 
movement. Approximately 100 are now 
completing the special review course for 
the degree which is being given at New 
York University under the direction of 
James Elton Bragg. The university pro- 
fessors who lecture before the group 
have all commented to Mr. Bragg on the 
quality of the group and the eagerness 
with which they are attacking their 
studies. 

In this group are some of the best 
known life insurance agency men of the 
metropolitan area, including, among 
others: Walter E. Barton, assistant man- 
ager of the Charles B. Knight Agency, 
Union Central, and president of the New 
York City Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion; Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna Life gen- 
eral agent; Louis J. Fink, million dollar 
producer, Connecticut Mutual; Harry F. 
Gray, general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; Walter E. Knowlton and John H. 
Brady, Guardian Life million dollar writ- 
ers; Sayre MacLeod, Jr., supervisor, 
Prudential; John A. McNulty, manager, 
Prudential; Harold L. Regenstein, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, and Charles A. Vo- 
taw, educational director, McMillen 
Agency, Northwestern Mutual. 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 














Agency Executive Wanted 


The leading agency of a New York 
company has an opportunity immedi- 
ately available for a life insurance pro- 
ducer who is ambitious to become an 
executive in this agency. 


This man must have a sense of re- 
sponsibility, ability to train men and 
help them make money while doing so 
himself. Write in confidence to 


Box 1196 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
110 Fulton Street, N. Y. 

















UNVEILING OF LINCOLN STATUE 

Paul Manship’s statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, which was recently completed 
by the sculptor for the Lincoln National 
Life, will be unveiled in fitting cere- 
monies at the company’s home office in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., on July 4. A repro- 
duction of the statute, which shows Lin- 
coln as a Hoosier youth, appears in the 
current Vanity Fair. The figure is twice 
life size, twelve feet, six inches, the en- 
tire monument being twenty-two feet 
high. It will decorate the forecourt of 
the Lincoln National building. 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


ees 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. angus 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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LIVE HINTS‘FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions to H 


The threaten- 

Personal ed three-cent postage 
Delivery rate of first class 
Advertising mail holds no terrors 
for C. C. Lahey, of 

the South Bend office of the Lincoln 
National. He is a firm advocate of a 


clever system of “personal delivery ad- 
vertising” which he has devised. 

His plan, which is working nicely, is 
this: He hires school boys to distribute 
business reply cards among the people 
in the best sections of his town. The 
cards tell of the Lincoln National’s Fam- 
ily Income policy and are delivered to 
individuals in person. No waste occurs. 
No cards are left in mail boxes or on 
doorsteps. All are tendered with the 
words, “Mr. Lahey asked me to have 
you read this.” In order to insure per- 
sonal delivery, Mr. Lahey offers 25c to 
his carriers for each card returned. 


* * 1* 
Mrs. G. M. Bow- 
A Group man, president of the 
Worth National Federation 
Cultivating of Business and Pro- 


fessional Women, 
stated recently that 60% of them owned 
securities, 75% have invested in some 
form of life insurance and 37% are buy- 
ing homes. 

It is obvious, says the Stethoscope of 
the McNamara Agency of the Guardian 
Life in New York City in commenting 
on this, that those owning life insurance 
include in some measure some of either 
or both of the investors and home own- 
ers. This in itself makes a fruitful field 
for addditional life insurance. Intelligent 
prospecting should include in limited 
proportion, women earning incomes, and 
women possessed of unearned incomes. 
More than any class, the investment at- 
traction of life insurance and annuities 
will appeal to them. They are worthy 
of thoughtful attention. 

* ok * 


Have you ever 


Merits considered the shape 
in of the question 
Questioning mark? asks Walker 


Juckner, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life, writing in 
the Agency Bulletin. 

Why does it resemble a hook? A fa- 
mous editor, Mr. Buckner says, has given 
a very satisfactory and profitable answer 
to this question. “The question mark,” 
says the editor, “is shaped like a hook 
because it is used to draw people’s at- 
tention to what you are saying.” 

It jerks them up short. When you ask 
a question of the person to whom you 
are talking he has to stop and think. 
When you make a positive statement you 
have done the thinking for him. You 
can’t sell life insurance to a person until 
he has at least begun to think. 

Moreover in a question there is less 
danger of challenging his personal opin- 
ions. A positive statement can easily 
antagonize your listener. But not even 
a self-opinionated person will resent 
your asking a question. 

If you want to get more of a “hook” 
in your life insurance interviews, you 
should use more question marks. They 
pull! 
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| ip the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffickency 


Other things being 


Business equal the larger sized 
which policy is the most 
Pays and Stays. persistent, says the 


; Portland agency bul- 
letin of the Equitable of Iowa, adding: 
Other things being equal the specific 
purpose policy is the most persistent. 
Other things being equal the policy on 
the life of an old policyholder is the most 
persistent. Other things being equal, the 
policy on the life of a professional man 
or executive is the most persistent. Other 
things being equal, a policy on the life 
of a man of 35 or older is most persis- 
tent; other things being equal, perma- 
nent insurance forms are the most per- 
sistent. Other things being equal, the 
policy written by the agent who services 
thoroughly is the most persistent. 

* * x 
Christians put 


Working flowers on graves, 
Out an while Chinese put 
Ideal food on graves, says 


Mutual Life Points, 
adding: A Christian remonstrated with 
a Chinaman concerning the Chinese 
custom and pointed out the folly of it. 
“The dead,” he said, “can’t eat the food.” 
“The dead no can smellee the flowers,” 
courteously rejoined the Chinaman. 

We condemn neither custom. Each is 
probably good. What we need to culti- 
vate, it seems to us, both in Christen- 
dom and elsewhere is the spirit that will 
prompt us to give flowers and food to 
our loved ones while they can both smell 
and taste. Money makes the wheels of 
the social machine turn, but the spirit 
of good fellowship would oil them and 
make them go more smoothly. 

We see life insurance as a_ business, 





NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK— PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 








but at the same time we see it as the 
working out of an ideal. The essential 
spirit of life insurance is that considera- 
tion for others which prompts us to give 
flowers and food to those we love when 
we ourselves are not here to smell and 
taste. 


x * * 

One good thing 

Finding about this depres- 
Out the sion is that it has 
“Stuffed Shirts” caved in a good 


many “stuffed shirts” 
in business, comments President O. J. 
Arnold of the Northwestern National 
writing in the company’s weekly organ. 
He continues: 

On the other hand, it has brought 
home the importance of certain other in- 
dividuals in every business whose shoul- 
ders are bearing the brunt of the heavy 
burdens the depression has brought, and 
whose brains and energies are largely 
responsible for keeping their business’ 
head above water. 

A good man is an asset to a business 
at any time, but in times like these he 
may actually be its life-saver. 

Stockholders and boards of directors 
know this. It is when dividends are 
being passed and profits badly shrunk 
that the “stuffed shirt” is recognized as 
merely so much dead wood; likewise, it 
is in such times that the owners and 
directors of a business become more con- 
cerned than ever before with the con- 
tinuance of the effective individuals in 
their jobs. 

Sometimes it takes squally weather to 
indicate who are the really important 
men in an organization. That is “why 
business insurance on key men can be 
more effectively advocated today, be- 
cause of the depression, than in normal 
times. 





SALARY SAVINGS PROSPECTS 

A recent survey of the Salary Savings 
system business of the Lincoln National 
Life gave the following businesses as 
the best prospects for this class of so- 
licitation: public utilities, mewspapers, 
printing plants, municipalities and dairies. 
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THE NEW PLAN 


HE new RetreMent ENDOwMENT Poticy combines 

attractive features of an endowment and an instalment 

refund annuity. At age sixty-five it provides, for each 
$1,000 of face amount, a Cash Option of $1,490 or a Monthly 
Life Income of ten dollars, with 149 instalments certainly 
payable. In event of death prior to maturity the entire face 
of the contract or the cash value, whichever is greater, will 
be paid. The Mutual Benefit’s unique disability coverage is 
available in a supplementary contract. The policy is issued on 
male lives between the ages of ten and fifty-five. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 








to the public need than those issued by 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 











Omaha 











Insurance Sales Are 
Affairs of the Heart 


SO WRITES W. S. SACKERMAN 





Says Agents Must Have Their Hearts 
in Their Work and Work in 
Their Hearts 





Life insurance sales are affairs of the 
heart. For that matter all worthwhile 
activities are. To be successful we must 
enjoy our work—must have our hearts 
in it. It is an old truism from which 
we cannot depart. So said Walter S. 
Sackerman of Sackerman & Lewis, gen- 
eral agents for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in Brooklyn, writing in the Radiator. 

Continuing Mr. Sackerman said in 
part: 

We must have our hearts in our work 
and further than that, in our particular 
line of activity, we must have our “work 
in our hearts.” First, of course, we must 
enjoy meeting people, forming friend- 
ships, and creating admiration and re- 
spect. All accomplished with the heart. 
We must enjoy every hour that we de- 
vote to our work regardless of the thing 
in which we are engaged at the mo- 
ment; whether planning in general or 
specifically for a particular client, or 
whether completing the details incidental 
to a sale. 

Before selling life insurance as a pro- 
tective measure we must feel the need 
for it; must be able to make the pros- 
pect feel it; must be able to talk to him 
heart to heart. 


Dealing with Heart 


We are dealing with the heart. We 
are dealing with the tenderest thoughts 
and emotions and we must not abuse 
the opportunity afforded us because of 
having gained the friendship, confidence, 
and admiration of our prospect. e 
have gained admittance to his heart and 
must give him the soundest and finest 
plan possible. 

“The reason people pass one door to 
patronize another store is not because 
the busier place has better silks oF 
gloves or lace or cheaper pins, but It 
largely lies in pleasant words and smil- 
ing eyes. The true trade magnet, I be- 
lieve, is just the treatment folks receive. 
That is the way Guest sums up the mat- 
ter of selling, and I believe he is right, 
right enough to make as good a life ™ 
surance man as he is a poet. If your 
heart is right, the treatment folks t 
ceive will be right. 





SHELL ADDS LIFE DEPARTMENT 
The Northwestern National Life “4 
established a third Cincinnati sales nh 
in the appointment of Albert W. Shel 
& Co., one of the largest general insur 
ance agencies of the city, as or" 
agents. J. C. Johnson, who has_ “a 
connected with the company in Cinci : 
nati since 1930, will assist the Shell ae te 
cy in the organization of the new ‘ 
department. Northwestern Nationa’ . 


already represented in Cincinnati by = 
branch office, John B. Kenna, managt® 
and the W. E. Lord agency. 
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Small Co. Problems 
Taken Up at Chicago 


LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT MEET 





Forty-five Companies Represented at 
Gathering; Frank P. Manly Gives 
Opening Address 





Organization and management prob- 
lems of the small and medium sized com- 
pany were considered from many angles 
at a special conference of the Life Office 
Management Association, held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago last 
week. The meeting was attended by 
representatives of forty-five life com- 
panies. E, C..Wightman, comptroller of 
the Lincoln National Life, was general 
chairman. 

The conference was opened by Asso- 
ciation President L. C. Ashton, vice- 
president of the Provident Mutual. 
Frank P. Manly, president of the In- 
dianapolis Life, delivered the opening ad- 
dress, analyzing problems which face the 
business today as a consequence of the 
economical disturbance. He commented 
upon the responsibilities of home office 
officers in coping with the many unusual 
situations which tend to compromise the 
high ethical standard which the life in- 
surance business has attained. 


Others on Program 


Among others who appeared on the 
program were the following: W. D. 
Owens, vice-president and secretary, La- 
mar Life; W . Hagerman, auditor, 
Minnesota Mutual; W. Grady Southern, 
vice-president, Southeastern Life; Rich- 
ard Boissard, vice-president, National 
Guardian; Albert E. Smith, comptroller, 
Security Mutual; F. G. Wolfinger, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Central Assurance So- 
ciety; Adolph A. Rydgren, president, 
Continental American; R. Yarcho, 
vice-president and comptroller, Royal 
Union; Warren B. Irons, secretary, Fed- 
eral Reserve; H. J. Hornberger, actuary, 
Great Northern; Wendell P. Coler, ac- 
tuary, American Central; Charles M. 
Taylor, assistant secretary, Provident 
Mutual; W. J. Moore, Old Line Life; 
Benjamin Getzoff, Central Life of IIli- 
nois, and H. T. Polk, National Life & 
Accident. 

It was announced that the papers and 
discussions of this conference will be 
published in one volume with those of 
the “Agency Accounting and Field Au- 
diting” Conference held in New York in 
April. These proceedings will be avail- 
able to non-members of the association 
upon application to the secretary’s office, 
Box 346, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





GILBERT M. SMITH KILLS SELF 


Chicago Agent Takes Own Life So That 
Family Will Have Use of His 
Insurance 

Gilbert M. Smith, a well known Chi- 
cago agent for the New York Life, took 
his life last week in order that his wife 
and three sons might free themselves of 
financial obligations and live comfort- 
ably on the $110,000 insurance he left. 
In a note to his wife he said, “This is 
the best favor I can do for you and the 
children.” 

Mr. Smith had been connected with 
the New York Life since his graduation 
from Yale in 1910. He served as a flying 
corps instructor during the war. He 
leaves, in addition to his wife, three sons, 
the eldest a student at Northwestern 
University. 








PUBLISH COMPANIES’ REPORTS 


Complete and detailed information on 
raternal societies, life companies and 
associations appears in the 1932 editions 
of the Consolidated Chart of Insurance 
Organizations and Statistics Fraternal 
Societies, just published by the Fraternal 
Monitor of Rochester, N. Y. The edi- 
tions give practically the complete re- 
Port of companies and societies to the 
Msurance departments together with 
rates and the gain and loss exhibits of 

life companies. The publications 


have been compiled by Arthur S. Ham- 
ilton. 


200 Bostonians Turn 
Out to Hear Stevenson 


COMMENTS ON TREND OF SALES 





President Kenney Reads Wire From 
Leroy A. Lincoln Urging Marshalling 
Feeling Against Gov’t Expenditure 





More than 200 members of the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association turned out 
Thursday of last week to hear. John A. 
Stevenson, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual, giving an inspiring address on 
“Balancing the Sales Budget.” 

The meeting was opened by V. W. 
Kenney, president of the Boston Asso- 
ciation, with the reading of a wire from 
Vice-President Leroy A. Lincoln of the 
Metropolitan Life. Mr. Lincoln’s wire 
was addressed to all Metropolitan Mana- 
gers and was a plea to agents to urge 
their policyholders to take up the matter 
of government expenditure with their lo- 
cal organizations or with their represen- 
tatives in Congress. Mr. Lincoln’s mes- 
sage read in part: “The time is ripe 
for marshalling public feeling regarding 
public expenditure and we shall be grati- 
fied at any part which you may be able 
to take in bringing attention to this vital 
issue.” 

Paul Clark, general agent for the John 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 


years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 


The premium income has increased 
The policy 


reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Hancock and member of the board of 
trustees of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, talked of the work 
of the National Association and _ laid 
stress on the financial strength of legal 
reserve life insurance. 

For the man who feels that the volume 
of sales in life insurance are decreasing, 
Mr. Stevenson in his address explained 
a striking chart which shows that of 
the average over a period of years— 
from 1921-1931—the average life insur- 
ance placed year by year was $14,979,- 
859, while in 1931, $16,400,000 was writ- 
ten, which shows an increase for that 
year over the bull period of 1921-1931 of 
$1,420,141. 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


ROCHESTER ASSN. ELECTIONS 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
Rochester, N. Y., has elected as direc- 
tors for three year terms, George Far- 
rell, George O. Johnson and George V. 
Shaw. 


OKLAHOMA COMPANY UPHELD 

Application for appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Oklahoma Southern Life, 
filed recently by Elmer J. Johnson and 
Clyde E. Buchanan, stockholders, has 
been denied and the case dismissed by 
District Judge W. G. Long of Pauls 
Valley. Insurance Commissioner Jesse 
G. Reed stated that there was no neces- 
sity for the action. 
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Our First Family Income 
Policy Claim 


FATHER who bought a $5,000 Family Income Policy (Income Period 
10 years) with Double Indemnity was killed accidentally 7 months 
He is survived by his wife and a son who has not yet completed 


The widow has received $5,000 for Double Indemnity; and checks of $50 
each, plus excess interest, for every month since her husband’s death. She will 
continue to receive $50 a month until this income has been paid for 9 years and 
5 months from the date of her husband’s death, when the Income Period ends. She 
will then receive $5,000 in cash, the face of the policy. The monthly income will 
thus run for the Period during which her son is securing his education. 


TOTAL PAYABLE TO BENEFICIARY UNDER THIS $5,000 
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FAMILY INCOME POLICY WITH DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
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Double Indemnity eee 
Guaranteed Monthly Income 
Face of Policy ‘ 


Guaranteed Payments .. . 
*Excess Interest eee 


Total Payments to Beneficiary 
Total premium paid ; 


*Based on 1932 interest rate 
The Family Income Policy is, as this case so well illus- 
trates, admirably adapted to the needs of a wife who 


will have to support minor sons or daughters for a 
period of years and provide for their education. 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 







$5,000 
5,650 
5,000 


. $15,650 
. 900 
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BRINGING COMPENSATION OUT 
OF ITS “SLUMP” 
When Walter H. 


and counsel of the National 


Bennett, secretary 
Association 
of Insurance Agents, referred a week 
ago at the Syracuse convention of the 
New York state agents association to 
the friendly series of conferences held 
recently between company and agency 
representatives on the increasingly seri- 
ous compensation insurance situation he 
made the statement that 
“there is apparent a complete meeting 
of minds on the part of both parties that 
the compensation house must be put in 


significant 


order.” 

This augers well for the future of this 
important regretfully has 
suffered an underwriting loss for some 
years past. It is felt that if, through the 
medium of this forward-looking type of 
conference, the home office and field 


line which 


viewpoints can agree as to the changes 
in the compensation business most need- 
ed at this time it will be a long step in 
bringing this line out of the discourag- 
ing “slump” that it is now in. 

Mr. Bennett visualizes: “With ade- 
quate rates once established, the agent 
will have his own part to act, and act 
well. He must employ all the ingenuity 
and every ounce of sales ability at his 


command to service the business. He 
should exert his uttermost efforts in the 
line of accident prevention work, which 
can turn a losing line into a profitable 
one. Agents can be depended upon, as 
they have done in the past, to lend their 
aid in securing the consent of the au- 
thorities in the several states for prom- 
ulgation of proper rates.” 





EFFECTIVE BATTLE AGAINST 
ARSON 

Without ostentation but with increas- 
ing effectiveness the committee on in- 
cendiarism and arson of the National 
Soard of Fire Underwriters carries on 
its work. The report presented at the 
annual meeting of the Board last week 
Harold V. Smith, vice- 
the Home, was distinctly 


by Chairman 
president of 
illuminating in numerous ways and 
brought to the attention of many fire 
insurance men facts which they kad not 
Two of these 


ratio and 


appreciated fully before. 
are the steadily increasing 
number of criminal convictions for in- 
cendiarism and allied misdeeds and the 
improvement in results in civil cases 
where insurance companies have won 
after there has been a failure to indict 
or convict on criminal charges. 
Organized gangs of arsonists are ex- 


periencing greater difficulty in their ef- 


forts to mulct fire insurance companies. 
Mr. Smith reported that in New Jersey 
alone in the last year there have been 
forty-seven convictions and four distinct 
arson rings were broken up there. In 
Philadelphia, Chattanooga, Dallas, Tam- 
pa and other cities the National Board 
arson department representatives have 
helped put firebugs and crooked assureds 
behind the bars. One encouraging fea- 
ture in this quiet but constant work is 
the sincere co-operation received from 
private citizens who realize their sense 
of obligation to rid the country of dan- 
gerous characters. 

Mr. Smith drew the attention of the 
National Board members to one impor- 
tant phase of the battle against incen- 
when he asked their  co- 
operation in the fighting of apparently 
fraudulent claims. In this connection he 
said: 


diarism 


In the opinion of your committee our 
company executives might well give 
fresh consideration to the question of 
whether or not their attitude in fighting 
fraudulent claims in the civil courts is 
sufficiently vigorous. We suggest first, 
your consideration of the policy of your 
company as a whole, and, secondly, its 
application in each of the districts of the 
country from which claims arise. It may 
be that a habit of compromise has grown 
up which is not abreast of the times or 
which results from the habitual use of 
the same machinery of defense without 
consideration of other available instru- 
ments. 

It is the policy of the committee to 
make available, wherever possible, to at- 
torneys defending civil cases on the 
ground of arson the services of agents 
who have made investigations for the 
purpose of developing evidence to sup- 
port a criminal charge. Its services for 
information or inquiry as to local con- 
ditions are also at the disposal of the 
companies. Where the criminal charge 
does not succeed, but where the civil 
claim is defeated, no small measure of 
punishment is many times meted out to 
those responsible for the fire. 





Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of 
New York state and candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States four 
years ago on the Democratic ticket, has 
been seen twice recently on William 
Street. Accompanied by his famous 
brown derby he came down to the insur- 
ance district to visit his old friend and 
former campaign manager, James J. 
Hoey of Hoey & Ellison at 99 William 
Street. Judging from the enthusiastic 
cheers the by-standers gave Mr. Smith 
he still retains that personal popular- 
ity which has made him one of the out- 
standing figures in American public life. 

es ix 2 


Paul Dorweiler, actuary, accident and 
liability department of the Aetna Life, 
was chairman of the program committee 
of the recent Casualty Actuarial Society 
meeting in Hartford. 


The Human Side of Insurance 


C. A. BUTLER 





F. L. GREENO 





C. A. Butler, Superintendent of East- 
ern Agencies of The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company and a popular fig- 
ure in life insurance circles is to 
guide the affairs of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers for the 
year 1932, having been elected chairman 
of the executive committee at the An- 
nual Meeting held at Niagara Falls re- 
cently. Mr. Butler has served on the 
executive committee of the association 
for some time. 

e £ © 


Percy Chubb 2d, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hendon Chubb of Llewellyn Park, N. J., 
and Miss Corinne Roosevelt Alsop, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wright 
Alsop of Avon, Conn., were married last 
Saturday afternoon in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Avon. The bridal 
couple will spend their honeymoon in 
Europe. Mr. Chubb was graduated from 
Yale in 1931 and is associated with 
Chubb & Son of New York, marine un- 
derwriters, of which firm his father is 
the head. 


x * * 
Harvey E. Weeks, assistant  vice- 
president, Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, was the guest 


speaker recently at a meeting of the 
Riehle Agency, Equitable Society, in 
New York. Mr. Weeks gave an inter- 
ested group of producers three sales 
ideas which he felt could be used to 
advantage at this time. 

** 6 


George W. Ripley, veteran insurance 
agent of Glastonbury, Conn., goes frog 
hunting every Memorial Day. This year 
on his fifty-first frogging expedition he 
caught eleven frogs. 

* * * 


Harold Warner, United States Fire 
Manager of the Royal-Liverpool groups, 
sailed on the Berengaria last week, 
for a four or five weeks’ visit to the 
head office in Liverpool. 

* * * 

Mrs. H. H. Armstrong, wife of the 
Travelers vice-president, was re-elected 
national treasurer of the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America at its con- 
vention last week in Los Angeles. 

* * * 


Harry E. Newell, an engineer connect- 
ed with the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, who ran for the nomination 
of mayor on the Republican ticket in his 
home town, Bloomfield, N. J., was de- 
feated at the polls by a narrow majority. 


Henry Bruvere, president of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
New York Life. 


F. L. Greeno, prominent Rochester 
agency head, who was recently elected 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York, has long been 
an active figure in upstate affairs, being 
a director of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents and active in 
attendance at all of its state and national 
meetings. He is also past president of 
the Rochester Board of Underwriters 
and during his administration 140 new 
members were added, and the plan of 
broadcasting was inaugurated. In 1910 
before he was twenty-one vears old Mr. 
Greeno started his insurance career in 
Rochester and it is interesting to note 
that he still represents some of the com- 
panies that he started off with that year. 

* ¢ & 


Fred B. Seymour, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Fire of Hartford, last 
week observed his fiftieth anniversary of 
his service with the company. By his 
associate officers he was honored with 
a handsome watch and by his friends 
with large bouquets of flowers. He was 
also guest of honor at a special luncheon 
at the Hartford Club. Mr. Seymour 's 
the dean of the National Fire employes. 
He entered the company as an assistant 
bookkeeper. 

* * * 


Frank H. Hawley of LeRoy, Ohio, 
president of the Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Co., was a guest of the Westchester 
County, N. Y., agents of his company 
last week at a dinner in the Hotel Tow- 
ers, Yonkers. The agents presented him 
with a pen and pencil set. 

* ¢ @ 


Howard W. Jackson, Mayor of Balti- 
more, spoke over the radio describing 
the Preakness race at the Pimlico track 
recently. Mr. Jackson is head of the 
Riall Jackson Co., agents at Baltimore. 

2 © © 


Joseph J. Magrath, chief of the rats 
bureau of the New York State Insurance 
Department, and Mrs. Magrath left New 
York last Friday for a holiday cruise t 
Bermuda. 

x * * 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
recently was the guest of Senator James 
E. Watson of Indiana at a luncheon ' 
Washington. Mr. Hall is president ©! 
the Allen County Association against the 
Prohibition Amendment. 

 -- 


Robert P. Barbour, United States ma" 
ager of the Northern Assurance, 4 
dressed the Insurance Accountants _ 
ciation of New York last week on 
subject of “Dovetailing.” 
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Insurance of .Doumer 


\ccident and life insurance on the late 
President Doumer of France, assassi- 
nated a few weeks ago, was taken out 
by Dutch interests eleven months before 
his death. The policy, which was in 
Lloyd’s of London, was for 300,000 Dutch 
florins ($125,000), according to the Pol- 
icyholder of London. Only one premium 
was paid, 

* ££ *& 


Fifty Years of Fire Rating in New 
York State 

Lawrence Daw, manager at Syracuse 
for the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization, gave an interesting re- 
view of fire insurance rating in New 
York State during the last fifty years 
when speaking before the convention of 
the New York State Association of Lo- 
cal Agents last week at Syracuse. Here 
are some of the facts as I heard him 
give them: 

In 1887 the Underwriters’ Association 
of New York State adopted a very sim- 
ple mercantile schedule for protected 
risks for the guidance of district com- 
mittees in rerating communities. The 
key or base rate was on a judgment 
basis, flexible to produce the level of 
rates desired in any given community, 
to which was added a charge for frame, 
for shingle roof, for wood cornice, for 
additional occupants, and a very limited 
set of occupancy charges varying from 
10 for candy making to .50 for a hotel. 
Three classes of contents rates, respec- 
tively .10, .15 and .25 higher than the 
building, were enumerated, all on a flat 
rate basis. An exposure schedule start- 
ing with 50% of the exposing rate when 
within 10 feet and reducing to 2“%% at 
100 feet, was also appended. 

\ set of special hazard schedules was 
adopted at the same time, covering boot 
and shoe factories, cotton, woolen and 
knitting mills, flour mills, furniture fac- 
tories, paper and planing mills, salt 
blocks, saw mills and tanneries. Several 
of these special hazard schedules present 
interesting individual features, such as a 
basis rate of 3.50 on furniture factories 
With a credit of only .50 for public pro- 
tection. Boot and shoe factories were 
apparently considered from a different 
point of view as four classes of base 
rates were provided for four different 
degrees of public protection known re- 
spectively as “excellent,” “good,” “not so 
good,” “poor.” Our own engineering de- 
partment would at times relish the op- 
Dortunity of being permitted to use simi- 
ar judgment in the grading of the pub- 
lic protection of communities, with prob- 
ably more satisfactory results to the 
companies and a great diminution in the 
lumber of changes in the basis rates for 
no real loss reduction. 

Flour mills were rated on the same 
Sis whether protected or unprotected, 
Which from experience does not seem 
bad underwriting. Knitting mills were 
rated on an unprotected basis but could 
have a 30% credit for standard sprinkler 


ba 


equipment throughout and .10 credit for 
comsurance; as a goine rate for an un- 
sprinklered knitting mill in those days 
sprinklered rate 


Was around 1.50 the 














would have been about 1.00 and the same 
mill today would be .10 or .15. 

In 1890 the Association further devel- 
oped the mercantile schedule, using dif- 
ferent base rates for cities, towns and 
villages, standard charges for height and 
area and other construction features, in- 


creased the number of occupancy 
charges, provided a contents rate and 
contents classification table and revised 
the exposure table, as well as providing 
additional special hazard schedules, and 
in 1901, 1902 and 1903 the schedule mill 
got under full steam and the 1903 edi- 
tion of the schedule book contains sched- 
ules for practically all special hazards, 
traction and electrical properties, refined 
to a degree which the committee un- 
doubtedly thought would be the last 
word. This, however. was not to be, and 
1910 saw another revision and amplifica- 
tion as well as 1914, each an effort to 
provide for any conceivable condition re- 
gardless of whether or not it had any 
real underwriting bearing on the origin 
or spread of fire. 

All during these decades the Buffalo 
Association and the Suburban Exchange 
were initiating and carrying on similar 
practices. Even we ourselves in Roches- 
ter, had, instead of our usual practice 
of creating Frankensteins, purchased one 
ready made and fully equipped with 
every known accessory, christened the 
Moore Universal Schedule, and by the 
time the district committee got through 
with it, Mr. Moore would have denied 
the child. An example of the minutiae 
of this schedule was the fact that similar 
risks located on the four sides of a 
square city block, would rate differently, 
varying with the size water pipe in front 
of the risk. 

In 1918 and 1919 the Insurance De- 
partment pertinently inquired as to why 
risks in Buffalo should be rated on an 
entirely different system from Roches- 
ter, and Rochester from Syracuse and 
Poughkeepsie from Peekskill, and_ to 
meet their desires the secretaries and 
managers of the Buffalo Association of 
Fire Underwriters, the Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange and the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York State, be- 
gan drawing up a joint schedule. The 
progress was slow at first as the three 
independent rating bodies of primary 
jurisdiction were loath to give up indi- 
vidual practices of long standing appro- 
priate to their territories, but by a series 
of compromises mainly consisting of 
adoption for use in the joint schedule, 
of any item that was in any one of the 
three schedules, the Uniform Schedule 
was born in 1922. Its application began 
then and has been just recently com- 
pleted. 

It was a necessary evil and has served 
its purpose, producing a uniform series 
of rate levels over widely differing ter- 
ritory and has given us a mine of infor- 
mation from which we can obtain the 
material to rebuild our rating structure. 
A refined, detailed schedule of this type 
lends itself to immediate attack and is 
the source of endless arguments and ex- 
pensive inspections to settle them. No 
company knows or cares whether a cor- 
nie 1s wood boxed e- wood backed, or 


whether a basement ceiling is sheathed 
Or open, when determining the desira- 
bility of a risk or the extent of their 
commitment, but as long as such details 
are available, experts will train their 
guns on them. 

* * * 


Sir Herbert Samuel Says British Fire 
Fighting Organization Is 
Inadequate 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
l’-ofessional Fire Brigades’ Association 
of Britain, which has just been held in 
london, was attended by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Home Secretary, who delivered 
an address on the Government attitude 
toward fire prevention. The Home Of- 
fice, he said, recognized to the full that 
the organization of Britain in relation 
to fire fighting was inadequate and im- 
perfect. 

“We are living,” Sir Herbert declared, 
“in times when any form of progress in 
any direction that involved expenditure 
of public funds found itself faced by 
overwhelming difficulties. There is no 
money available from the Government 
for any purpose at present, but if you 
have any suggestions to be made to the 
Home Office which do not involve ex- 
penditure such plans will have a very 
sympathetic hearing.” 

The Home Secretary promised to bear 
in mind suggestions for the introduction 
of legislation to regulate the use of cel- 
luloid. He also undertook to consider 
the question of fire risk in new mam- 
moth cinemas, his attention having been 
drawn to the grave danger liable to arise 
from panic among huge _ audiences 
struggling for the exits, however nu- 
merous these might be. 

x * x 


Calling On Scotland Yard For Aid 


The increase in burglary claims. in 
London has forced the insurance com- 
panies there to urge Scotland Yard to 
launch a campaign against receivers of 
stolen property. 

It is estimated that during the last 
year no less than £1,000,000 worth of 
property has been stolen in the London 
district alone, and only a small propor- 
tion of it has been recovered. This is 
attributed to the ease with which thieves 
are able to market their booty, and 
points to the existence of receivers of 
whose identity the police have hardly 
a suspicion. 

There is a growing tendency for per- 
sons who suffer losses by theft to re- 
quest the authorities not to give pub- 
licity to the cases, and the result is that 
many instances of theft are not pub- 
lished until a reward is offered by as- 
sessors. Thus while the number of 
crimes seems to be relatively small it is 
realty constantly increasing, to the profit 
of the professional criminal, and, of 
course, to the receivers, who usually get 
the lion’s share of the value of stolen 
goods. 

In several recent cases it is known 
that the thieves had secured a good mar- 
ket for their loot before carrying out 
their plans, and it is believed that some 
of the articles stolen were actually “or- 
dered” by the receiver. Raids on jewel- 
ry shops are now very cunningly con- 
ceived. Even if the thieves were caught 
it would be found that the property they 
had stolen had mysteriously disappeared, 
for in many cases it is handed over to 
an accomplice who is standing near at 
the time and is able to walk away with- 
out attracting suspicion. Another method 
is to pass the stolen goods to men in 
another car, which races away in the 
opposite direction to that taken by the 
one used for the robbery. 

Thieves themselves seldom have a 
long run in London before being caught 
by the police. In nine cases out of ten 
they are rapidly tracked down, but by 
the time they are arrested they have 
usually succeeded in getting rid of their 
loot. One difficulty with which the po- 
lice have to contend is that there are 
many dealers who carry on quite a le- 
gitimate business as a rule but are ready 
to buy goods which are not too obvi- 
ously suspect. Pawnbrokers, of course, 
are provided with a list of stolen ar- 
ticles within a few hours of robberies 


being committed and so are constantly 
on their guard, but other traders have 
no means of knowing that certain ar- 
ticles offered to them are the proceeds 
of robbery. 

. €.4 


Burglars’ Tools Copied For 
Valuable Purposes 


A representative of The Eastern Un- 

derwriter was examining one of the 
modern automobile wagons of the New- 
ark Salvage Corps recently. 
_ “Ever see one of these,” asked Super- 
intendent Jimmy Keegan as he held up 
what looked like a long steel chisel, 
sharp at both ends and slightly curved 
on one end. “No, what is it?” “A ‘jim- 
my,’ an exact replica of one taken many 
years ago by the Newark police from 
one of the most dangerous housebreakers 
in these parts, the only difference being 
that this one is heavier than the original 
which was in three parts making it easier 
for crooks to carry. Like housebreakers 
we use it for the same purpose but in 
a different way. It is indispensable for 
opening quickly doors and windows with- 
out breaking glass or seriously marring 
woodwork, thus saving many dollars of 
damage for the underwriters. It also en- 
ables us to do a ‘fast cover spreading 
job’ before the water comes. 

“Here is another device that may in- 
terest you. It is known as the Detroit 
door opener and is much heavier and is 
used to force outside doors without marr- 
ing the door or even cracking the plate 
glass. You know it is our job to protect 
property and we don’t know whether it 
is insured or not until after the fire is 
over. 

“Yes, the Salvage Corps has carried 
both of these devices ever since their 
organization and we will never dispense 
with them. By the way, crooks contrib- 
uted another device used for many years 
by the New York City Fire Patrol which 
was confronted with many iron sidewalk 
doors fastened with heavy padlocks and 
iron shutters, both of which were 
difficult to open. The tool was of heavy 
steel, one end of which was shaped like 
the ordinary tack puller and the other 
was a hook with a sharp point and a 
hump. It would twist off a lock quickly 
and the point, with the hump on the 
other side, proved a forceful lever to 
open iron shutters.” 

This tool was copied from a device 
invented by the famous Jimmy Hope, old 
time bank burglar, used successfully by 
him in opening bank vaults. Strange 
that these two crooks’ devices should 
prove so useful to Salvage Corps work. 

a: * 


Consistency Is Rare 


A strange experience was the lot of an 
insurance man who visited a Government 
arsenal recently. Approaching _ the 
guard he stated his mission but before 
being admitted was warned about not 
smoking, and also required to leave sev- 
eral boxes of matches in the guard 
house. 

“You see,” said the guard, “every pre- 
caution must be taken against fire, even 
a snark might cause a serious disaster.” 

Walking around the premises a loco- 
motive was observed moving freight cars 
and also a locomotive crane was hoisting 
coal. “Possibly the locomotives never 
discharge sparks or drop hot cinders,” 
mused the insurance man as he colléct- 
ed his matches at the guard house when 
leaving. 

* & 


How a Special Produced Premiums 


A field man traveling eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and noted for his original methods 
recently called upon a local agent and 
said, “You have had our automobile sup- 
plies for some time but never issued a 
policv. Where are they?” 

After considerable rummaging about 
the agent located the policies among 
other supplies and advertising material 
sent by various companies and covered 
with dust. “Here they are,” he said. 
“Let me have a cloth to wipe off the 
dust,” said the special. “Now they are 
clean—use them.” 

Since then the special has been re- 
ceiving a nice volume of business. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





National Board Views 
On Qualification Laws 


WANT BALANCES’ PROVISION 





Would Have Agencies Suspended by 
State for Non-Payments to Cos.; 
Watching Inimical Bills in Congress 
Much has been said and written from 
time to time with respect to the attitude 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers on agent’s qualification laws and 
to clarify its position the committee on 
laws of the National Board, F. C. White 
chairman, last week presented to the an- 
nual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria a 
list of the fundamentals which the com- 
panies would like to see incorporated 
in qualification bills. One of these was 
a provision for the suspension of agents 
which do not pay their balances to com- 
panies within a liberal but definitely 
stated period. Following are the funda- 
mentals approved by the committee on 

laws: 

(1) That any and all examinations to 
be made pursuant to any qualification 
law shall be made by the supervising 
authority and must not be delegated to 
another but limited to the supervising 
official and his regularly constituted 
deputies. 

(2) That due consideration must be 
given to some provision looking toward 
the convenience of the applicants in the 
matter of examinations; this refers not 
only to frequency of examination but 
likewise to the various points in the state 
in which the examinations are to be con- 
ducted, 

(3) That the qualification of agents 
shall not result in additional cost to the 
business. 

(4) That in order to take care of the 
needs of a company for immediate suc- 
cession in the event of death, accident 
or disqualification of an agent, some 
form of temporary license should be pro- 
vided. 

No Exams for Company Employes 

(5) That the regularly constituted of- 
ficers and salaried employes of compa- 
nies should not be made subject to quali- 
fication by the state, even though they 
may be authorized to solicit business di- 
rectly from the assured. 

(6) That qualification shall not apply 
to general and state agents who are bona 
fide general and state agents and do not 
conduct any activities as such which in 
their very nature are the activities of a 
local agent. 

(7) That the qualification bill shall 
have in it a provision requiring the pay- 
ment of balances by an agent to all com- 
panies represented in the agency within 
a period of sixty days from the end of 
the month in which the policy attached, 
or in other words within sixty days from 
the end of the month in which the policy 
became effective; this to have coupled 
with it an automatic suspension of the 
agent to act for any and all companies 
during the period in which the unpaid 
balance exists, and after the second re- 
port and suspension a further delin- 
quency shall automatically cause revoca- 
tion of his license to act as agent for a 
period of one year; all companies to be 
required to report to the supervisory of- 
ficial monthly of such delinquencies; 
failure to make such report to subject 
the company to a forfeiture in the sum 
of one hundred dollars. 

(8) That the act shall apply to any 
and all forms of insurance, excepting 
only life insurance, and no exemption 
be given from its provisions to the com- 
petitors of stock fire insurance compa- 
nies in any of their transactions. 

Bills in Congress 

Proposals of especial interest to com- 
panies have been introduced in the Fed- 
eral Congress and have for their pur- 
pose depriving companies of their right 
to institute in or remove suits to the 

(Continued on Page 22) 


N. Y. City Fire Loss 
Dropped $2,753,285 


DORMAN 





ISSUES 1931 REPORT 


Fire Chief Reports Total as $15,363,020; 
Per Capita Loss Was $2.17; 31,000 
Blazes Put Out 








Fire losses in New York City last year 
totaled $15,363,020, a decrease of $2,753,- 
285 from the figure for 1930, Fire Com- 
missioner John T. Dorman said in his 
annual report, submitted to Mayor Wal- 
ker. Malicious false alarms of fire in 
1931 increased at the approximate rate 
of six a day, or a total increase of 2,131 
over the previous year. Mr. Dorman de- 
clared 30% of the total of 44,025 alarms 
turned in were false. 

The report asserted that the Fire De- 
partment “has never been more efficient” 
than at present. It pointed out that 92% 
of the 30,994 fires in the city last year 
were confined to the point of origin; that 
the per capita loss was $2.17, which was 
44 cents less per capita than in 1930, and 
that 18,002 fires, or 58%, were extin- 
guished so expeditiously that the loss 
was less than $10 a fire. Actual fires 
numbered 30,994, a decrease of 397 from 
the previous year. The department used 
75,297,180 gallons of fresh and salt water, 
or 36,423,125 less than the volume used 
in 1930. The report said this accounted 
partly for the reduced losses. 


Losses by Boroughs 

The losses by boroughs were: Man- 
hattan, $5,767,780, a reduction of $1,745,- 
905 from 1930; the Bronx, $1,360,810, a 
reduction of $555,700; Brooklyn, $6,278,- 
180, an increase of $921,535; Queens, $1,- 
449.160, a reduction of $1,211,160, and 
Richmond, $560,090, a reduction of $160,- 
795. 

New York City fire boats responded 
to nine fires in New Jersey during the 
year, using 227,250 gallons of water. Un- 
der the provisions of the city charter, 
the New York Fire Department is re- 
quired to protect the Port of New York 
from fire and the port has been defined 
as embracing the high water mark on the 
New Jersey shore. 

The Fire Prevention Bureau, Mr. 
Dorman said, served 24,456 orders and 
enforced compliance with 24,523, and 
served 1,455 verbal notices, obtaining 
compliance with 830. The inspectors of 
the bureau made 212,378 inspections, 131.- 
335 permits were issued and $1,054,977 
was collected in fees for combustible per- 
mits and other fire prevention revenues. 
Fire marshals made eighty-four arrests 
on charges of arson and obtained thirty- 
five convictions. Lives lost totaled 116, 
of which seventy-one were in tenement 
house fires. The injured in fires num- 
bered 491 persons. 

The report said the department budget 
for 1931 amounted to $25.361,393, an in- 
crease of $543,072, due chiefly to addi- 
tional personnel in the uniformed force 
and mandatory increases, although $44,- 
480 was saved in salary accruals in the 
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uniformed force and $20,000 in the civi- 
lian force. Eleven new fire houses were 
built during the year, five new compa- 
nies were organized and a new fireboat, 
the John J. Harvey, was acquired. 


TISDALE HEADS EXAMINERS 


Succeeds Brandmaier As Head of Local 
Ass’n; Van Schaick Speaks on In- 
vestments and Underwriting 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
of New York again touched on the im- 
portance of careful underwriting and in- 
vestment policies of fire insurance com- 
panies when speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Fire Insurance Examiners 
Association of New York City at the 
Drug & Chemical Club Tuesday evening. 
He said that as companies must invest 
their funds the type of security invested 
in must be of the highest. Moreover 
companies cannot exist if they do not 
write business, Mr. Van Schaick stated. 
“But the business must be written after 
a careful analysis of the risk,” the super- 
intendent said, “the character of owner- 
ship thereof, the nature of the inherent 
or exposing hazards, the amount and 
quality of the protection against fire and 
the numerous other factors that must be 
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IN SECURITIES 


considered—and at the proper rate. In 
this sphere you examiners play an all 
important part. The necessary attributes 
of a successful fire insurance examiner 
have been listed as ‘a clear head, quick 
perceptions, cool, careful judgment and a 
very considerable knowledge acquired by 
experience.’ These are no mean require- 
ments. They might well be used as a 
guide for insurance generally.” 

Others who spoke briefly were John 
R. Dumont, manager of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board; Harry E. Newell 
of the engineering department of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
prominent in affairs of the National Fire 
Protection Association, and E. B. Moran, 
executive sales manager of Bradstreet’. 

George Tisdale of the Commercial 
Union was elected president of the ex- 
aminers’ association to succeed J. L. 
Brandmaier of the Hudson-Svea group. 
The other officers elected were: vice- 
president, A. I. Terhune, American For- 
eign Insurance Association; treasurer, 
Philip Ammer, Yorkshire; secretary, 
Charles L. Nordsick, Home, and record- 
ing secretary, J. Neilan, Norwich Union. 
Mr. Brandmaier said that the average 
attendance at the monthly meetings ha¢ 
been around ninety persons and_ that 
more than 800 had gone on the various 
inspection trips conducted by the associa- 
tion this last year. 





UP-STATE AGENTS’ MEETING 

State Senator J. R. Hanley spoke at 
a dinner meeting of the Genesee I|nsur- 
ance Society, composed of western New 
York underwriters, in LeRoy last week. 
Among the guests of honor were Fol- 
lett L. Greeno, president of the New 
York State Insurance Federation; Leon 
ard L. Saunders, secretary of that oF 
ganization; Thomas A. Sharp, president 
of the Rochester Underwriters Board: 
David Miller, president of Associate 
Insurers; and Charles F. Miller, former 
secretary-treasurer of the New Yor 
State Association of Local Agents. Wil- 
liam H. Lucas, president of the Genesee 
Society, was master of ceremonies. 
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ulpwood Fire at Port Alfred, Quebec 


Nearly 221,000 Cords of Clean Barked Pulpwood Destroyed and 
About 30,000 Cords Finally Saved by Most Energetic Fire 
Fighting on Part of the Mill Men for 12 Days 


By L. H. Kunhardt 


President Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


It was the writer’s privilege to view 
at first hand the almost complete de- 
struction of what was probably the larg- 
est pile of pulpwood in the world. A 
most interesting experience it was to 
stand at the side watching the fire travel 
through the pile at an average rate of 
about seventy-five feet a day. It was 
slowed up at first only slightly, due to 
the inadequate water supplies available, 
but it later burned with less intensity 
as additional pumping apparatus was set 
up and brought into play, until it was 
finally extinguished close to the north 
end of the pile towards the mill. 

Picture if you can a pile of wood 500 
feet in width and 1,300 feet in length, 
120 feet in height, covering an area about 
twice the width of Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, in Boston, and extending from Ar- 
lington Street to a point beyond Clar- 
endon Street, with a maximum height 
more than twice that of the four and 
five-story dwellings on each side, and you 
have some idea of the vast area of this 
fire and the absolute impossibility of ex- 
tinguishing it after it got under way un- 
til it reached nearly the limit of the pile 
where the wood itself sloped off to the 
edge and fire fighting was correspond- 
ingly facilitated. 

Limited Fire Fighting Facilities 

With only a moderate water supply 
ivailable and only eight and ten-inch 
pipes supplying monitor nozzles and hy- 
drants around its edge—one could imme- 
diately appreciate how impossible was 
the situation with the fire starting at 
the top of the pile out of reach of the 
monitor nozzle streams at the sides, and 
with the only water at first available that 
which was supplied from a stream on the 
conveyor bridge itself. 

lhe seriousness of the situation at once 
became apparent to the management, 
with the result that plans were made to 
take from the mills big centrifugal pumps 
with capacity of two thousand gallons or 
more, connecting them up from the large 
mill water supply mains by temporary 
Overground pipes. These pumps were 
then arranged to deliver into eight-inch 
Pipe lines laid over the top of the pile, 
supplying large monitor nozzles, which 
discharged at close range directly into 
the seat of the fire. Eight of these big 
Pumps were finally set up, resulting in 
material slowing up of the fire itself. 

At this point it is well to give full 
credit to the engineers of the organiza- 
tion, and of the men, for their ability 
m fighting the fire at close range. Al- 
though the heat was intense, the men 
crawled directly into the crater, protect- 
ed by smaller hose streams which kept 
half-burned logs and charcoal cool and 
which at the same time protected their 
retreat. They were thus enabled to de- 
‘ver big, powerful streams of water di- 
rectly into the vertical burning wall of 
ire, which, even as the logs settled, was 
In places seventy-five feet or more in 
height. 

The fire was spectacular—particularly 
at night—with the varied colors of red, 
white, blue and green coming not only 
aon the immense fire itself but from 

€ piles of glowing charcoal left behind 
as the wall of fire progressed. 





Another noteworthy fact was the rec- 
ognition on the part of the management 
that if the fire reached the north end 
of the pile adjoining the mills, the mills 
themselves would be seriously endan- 
gered. Wooden construction and sheds 
adjoining the barker drums were there- 


thought that these wooden structures 
never should have been built in the first 
place. This is a fact, but conditions are 
not always anticipated—otherwise many 
things in this world would be different. 
Nevertheless, it is a wise procedure in 
all plants to keep construction of a com- 
bustible nature and wood pipes at least 





Fire Burned 12 Days in 


saved. 





Huge Pile of Pulp Wood 


The accompanying article by President L. Henry Kunhardt of the 
3oston Manufacturers Mutual Fire tells of the ingenious and heroic efforts 
to extinguish a fire in a concentration of pulp wood at Port Alfred, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, which burned for about twelve days. This immense 
pile of wood was a quarter of a mile in length and about 125 feet high at 
the center. The loss to insurance companies is expected to be more than 
$2,000,000. The Port Alfred fire started on April 29 in the afternoon and 
was not extinguished until the morning of May 11. The two photographs 
below show the pile as it was before the fire and how it appeared on May 
5, six days after the fire had started, at which time it had progressed about 
two-thirds along the pile from the original starting point. 
confined to the pile of pulp wood and the property of the company was 


The fire was 











fore quickly torn down. Windows in 
the wood room were bricked up along 
the end and around the sides that would 
possibly be exposed. An overhanging 
wooden cornice was removed and a brick 
parapet erected. Perhaps it may be 


one hundred feet or more away from the 
substantial buildings. 

A real fight was put up at the wooden 
slasher buildings along the lake front 
where outside open sprinklers were in- 
stalled after the fire started and three 


big monitor nozzles were set up on each 
side. These are just a few of the many 
incidents which made this particular fire 
so instructive and emphasized so well 
the real needs of a situation where con- 
centrated values in pulpwood are con- 
cerned. 
Excellent Speed Shown 

As showing the speed with which the 
work was done it was decided to begin 
work one morning at ten o’clock to re- 
move one of the big pumps from the 
mill. It was in full operation set up 
at the wood pile, delivering through an 
eight-inch line of pipe to a two and one 
half inch nozzle 1,800 gallons per minute 
at over one hundred pounds pitot tube 
pressure, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon—an interval of only six hours. 

Mechanics were doing wonderful work 
in the machine shop, making special con- 
nections for various pumps, hose thread 
adapters, and everything needed for run- 
ning thousands of feet of six-inch and 
eight-inch pipes at the wood pile. Pipe 
was taken down in the mills to accom- 
plish this. 

Electricians ran overhead wires, lead 
covered cables on temporary posts in the 
yard, erected switches, circuit breakers, 
fuses, steel cabinets, and everything nec- 

(Continued on Page 30) 











The above photographs show the pile of pulp-wood as it was before the fire which started at Port Alfred on April 29 


and lasted until May 11 and as it was after the fire-had been raging several days. 
mile in length and around 500 feet in width. At the top in the center it would have entirely covered a ten story building. 
The arrow in the upper photograph indicates where the fire started, a point approximately sixty feet to the left of the right- 
hand tower. In the lower photograph one may note the piles of charcoal and the fringe of wood along the edge of the pile 
which was saved and over which the men fighting the flames gained access to the crater so that they might pour water on the 


burning logs at close range. At the end of twelve days the entire pile was practically destroyed. 


The pile itself was about a quarter of a 
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Salvage Work’s Value 
Is Better Recognized 


NOW MORE WIDELY ADOPTED 


Any Further Reduction in Municipal Ex- 
penses for Fire Protection Would 


Be Viewed With Alarm 





The opinion among municipal officials 
that salvage work is a logical and neces- 
sary part of fire department operations 
is becoming continuously more generally 
accepted according to the committee on 
fire prevention and engineering stand- 
ards of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. H. T. Cartlidge, chairman of 
the committee, reported last week that 
this is evidenced by the increasing num- 
ber of cities and towns that are adopting 
the practice. On this subject the com- 
mittee’s report stated as follows: 

Your committee has had for considera- 
tion more than the usual number of 
problems in connection with its super- 
vision of the patrols supported by the 
insurance companies. There has been 
general acceptance of the idea that de- 
creased premium receipts necessitate les- 
sened expenditures, but in a few in- 
stances, in spite of reduction of man- 
power or decreased salaries, or both, it 
has been necessary to raise the rate of 
assessment to provide the funds required 
for continued operation of the corps. In 
nearly all cases, however, the rate is still 
2%, or less, of the net premiums of the 
city. On behalf of your committee a 
report and recommendations on the Bos- 
ton Protective Department were made 
by Chief McAuliffe of the Chicago Pa- 
trol; the recommendations were accepted 
and put into effect by the Boston De- 
partment. 

Municipal Fire Protection 

In the report made by your committee 
in 1930, there was a brief review of the 
changes in the field of municipal fire 
protection during the past quarter of a 
century. It was noted that there had 
been a great improvement in the water 
supplies of American cities and that the 
advent of automobile apparatus and a 
greater realization of the importance of 
training firemen had made_ notable 
changes in fire departments. Also, that 
the transmission of fire alarms had been 
speeded up through more effective use of 
telephone service and more extensive 
municipal fire alarm systems. Comment 
was made also as to the remarkable 
change of public attitude in regard to 
the prevention of fire and the greater in- 
terest taken in this work by fire depart- 
ments, as shown by the organization of 
fire prevention bureaus and the inspec- 
tion of buildings and premises by fire- 
men. 

During the past few months there have 
been noted a number of instances where, 
in the effort to secure necessary economy 
in municipal expenditures, a reduction 
in fire department manpower has been 
made. In most cases this has been ac- 
complished without seriously crippling 
the efficiency of the department, but any 
further reduction will naturally have a 
cumulative effect which would produce 
a much more critical situation and per- 
haps result in curtailment of the fire 
prevention service. 

In the smaller cities and towns any 
reduction in the force is likely to be a 
much more serious matter than in the 
larger cities, and this is especially true 
in industrial communities where manu- 
facturing operations have been discon- 
tinued and buildings vacated or used only 
in part; in some cases automatic sprink- 
ler installations have been removed and 
watchman and other fire protective ser- 
vice discontinued. In brief, this is a 
time when fire protection and fire pre- 
vention, both public and private, should 
be maintained at a level as high as 
finances will permit; so vital a safeguard 
to life and property should not be al- 
lowed to degenerate during the period 
when it is even more essential than in 
normal circumstances. 
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Haid States Adjustment Bureau 


Is Making Successful Progress 
Real Economies Already Effected Through Company Owner- 


ship for Loss Bureau; Definite Plans Made for Increasing 


Efficiency of Individual Adjusters 


In the opinion of those who attended 
the annual meeting last week in New 
York of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters the special report of Paul L. 
Haid on the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau was an outstanding feature. In 
this report Mr. Haid told of substantial 
progress made in centralizing control of 
fire loss adjustments in this country 
through the expansion of the F.C.A.B., 
of the real economies of operation al- 
ready gained and of. the plans prepared 
to reduce costs further and eliminate 
wasteful and undesirable practices in 
connection with loss adjusting. Mr. Haid 
was for several years chairman of the 
Board’s committee on adjustments and 
is now head of the F.C.A.B. in addition 
to his post as president of the Insurance 
Executives’ Association. 

At the conclusion of his report Mr. 
Haid proposed the formation of a new 
corporation, located in New York, to take 
over the property of the personal mem- 
bership corporation which was formed 
in New Jersey and which has existed to 
date. The entire capital stock of the 
new corpor@gion handling the adjust- 
ment buread ‘will be issued to and held 
by a board of directors in trust for the 
National Board for account of the lat- 
ter’s membership. This proposal was 
adopted by the National Board without 
dissent. This will bring the Fire Com- 
panies Adjustment Bureau in even closer 
relationship to the membership of the 
National Board. 

During the last year the F.C.A.B. has 
taken over the activities of four company 
bureaus and 116 adjusters formerly op- 
erating independently or in adjustment 
organizations. It has also opened twelve 
branch offices during the same period of 
time. 

Real Economies Affected 


Mr. Haid told the National Board that 
the adjustment bureau was and will be 
effecting large s savings by the elimination 
of duplication of adjusters on larger loss- 
es and by the use of the cost per loss 
basis of paying for adjustments which 
is considered more equitable than meth- 
ods used heretofore. He reported a no- 
ticeable increase in the efficiency of the 
adjustment work being done since the 
¥.C.A.B. came into existence. 

In the opinion of Mr. Haid the prin- 
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ciple of company-owned adjustment bu- 
reaus has had a helpful effect. The worst 
conditions have been found in_ states 
where there were no bureaus or where 
the existing bureaus were not function- 
ing as expected. Mr. Haid dwelt at 
length upon the matter of raising the 
standard of efficiency of the individual 
adjuster. Extracts from his report to the 
National Board follow: 

“We expect in the future to devise a 
thoroughly accurate system of costs. This 
system will form the basis of all charges 
and will be universally applied. We have 
eliminated the prevalent practice of mak- 
ing the charges fit the loss, which system 
cannot under any circumstances be justi- 
fiec i. 

“In analyzing and dev eloping plans for 
future operations with the primary 
thought of improving the caliber and 
efficiency of the individual adjuster, we 
are conscious of a real problem. It has 
been our observation that the bureau 
adjuster has been more or less obscured 
and working under the shelter of the bu- 
reau; we believe it essential that we 
bring the adjuster in more direct con- 
tact with his companies. This is our 
principal reason for introducing the sys- 
tem of direct reporting by the adjuster 
to the companies. All his reports and 
closing papers are sent over his signa- 
ture direct, copies for review being sent 
to the general office. 

“We also introduced a system of bill- 
ing direct from branch offices. This was 
not difficult because of our established 
basis of charging. By this procedure we 
have effected substantial economies in 
avoiding unnecessary duplication. In our 
South Eastern Department where this 
system has been in effect since last Aug- 
hst, we find at the end of the year that 
we are operating at an annual saving 
of $19,000, even though at the peak of 
their business and with an increase in 
volume of 22%. 

Personal Supervision of Adjusters 

“We purpose to have an intensive per- 
sonal supervision of our adjusters and of 
the field. This work will be in the hands 
of the best talent available. By this 


process we expect to know, first hand, 
the qualifications or lack of qualifica- 
tions of every adjuster in the organiza- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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To Develop Contacts 
In Public Relations 


APPROPRIATION OF $275,000 


Plans Made to Establish Closer Contacts 
With All Forms of Organized Busi- 
ness In This Country 


One of the features of the program for 
the committee on public relations, Georg 
C. Long, Jr., chairman, for the coming 
year will be the establishment of closer 
contacts with organized business in this 
country under the management of a com- 
petent director. Due to the closing of 
the national advertising campaign in 
newspapers and periodicals the total 
amount of money asked for by the com- 
mittee was reduced to $275,000, compared 
with $500,000 a year ago. Following are 
excerpts from the report presented to 
the annual meeting of the National Board 
last week: 

During the year your committee has 
carried out the advertising program de- 
veloped a year ago and concurred in at 
our last annual meeting. Advertise- 
ments appeared in all the English lan- 
guage daily newspapers in the country, 
and also in the county-seat weeklies in 
fifteen states, and in a number of farm 
periodicals. The total expenditure for 

carrying on these activities was $355,000. 
Only a small amount of special advertis- 
ing was done, and the total sum expend- 
ed by your committee for advertising, as 
shown in the report of the treasurer, 
amounted to $425,000, which included an 
item from the previous year’s advertis- 
ing of approximately $47,000. 

_Advertising Appropriations 

During the course of the advertising 

campaign just closed suggestions have 
been received from certain of our mem- 
bership that the scope of our advertising 
might be curtailed, but it was the con- 
clusion of your committee, assented to 
by the executive committee, that the 
campaign as planned should be carried 
through and the question of modification 
or abandonment left for determination 
prior to the submission of a budget for 
the ensuing year. 

F ‘ollowing a careful review of the en- 
tire subject, which included conferences 
with the advertising managers of some 
of our member companies and with due 
consideration for the needs of limiting 
our expenditures to those fields of ac- 
tivity from which a proportionate return 
may be reasonably assured, your com- 
mittee has recommended for the next 
year an appropriation of $100,000 to ha 
available for public relations work, 

cluding emergency advertising, po 
$75,000 for what may be termed contact 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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National Board Meeting 


Qualification Laws 
(Continued from Page 18) 


federal courts. Prior to 1922 this right 
was denied to insurance companies on 
the theory that companies, foreign to a 
state, were not conducting business in 
the state as a matter of right, but as a 
matter of privilege, and therefore the 
state could impose any condition upon 
the continued privilege that it saw fit to 
impose. 

However, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in 1922, held that the state 
may not in imposing conditions upon the 
privilege of a foreign corporation doing 
business in a state, exact from it a waiver 
of the exercise of its constitutional right 
to resort to the federal courts. Prior 
to this decision it was quite common for 
suits to be instituted in the state courts 
in rural communities in a state far re- 
moved from the state in which the con- 
tract was issued or the cause of action 
arose. The right so to institute was up- 
held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1917, where a suit, growing out 
of a policy issued in Colorado covering 
property in Colorado, was instituted in 
the State of Missouri. 

The United States Supreme Court held 
that inasmuch as the companies were 
compelled to file a power of attorney 
with the Superintendent of Insurance, 
service of process on him was service on 
the company, and therefore could not be 
deemed to deprive the company of due 
process of law, even though it came to 
the company as a matter of great sur- 
prise. The court also held that if the 
courts of Missouri in construing the law 
of Colorado, under which the issues had 
to be tried (since the situs of the con- 
tract and cause of action were both in 
the latter State) committed an error of 
construction, that such error was not a 
denial of the full faith and credit clause, 
nor was it such as would entitle the com- 
pany to resort to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for relief. 

To avoid a repetition of conditions as 
they existed prior to 1922, counsel has 
been in constant contact with these 
measures, including appearances before 
the Committee, and has cooperated with 
the American Bar Association and others 
opposed to them, in a serious effort to 
prevent their favorable consideration. In 
this we realize the fact that possibly no 
other line of business would be so seri- 
ously and adversely affected by a de- 
privation of this right of access to the 
federal courts. 

Federal Taxation 

In the Revenue Act before Congress, 

insurance has not been singled out for 
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special taxation, nor has any change been 
made in the formula for fire insurance 
companies, excepting only that all items 
of income are specifically included, sub- 
ject to the deduction of non-taxable 
items; this change being made for the 
reason that under a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court some of the title 
guarantee and mortgage guarantee com- 
panies are taxable as insurance compa- 
nies, and as a substantial part of their 
income might not be classed as either 
underwriting or investment income, such 
part might and probably would not come 
within the definition of “gross income” 
contained in the statutory formula. All 
items of income of fire insurance com- 
panies are included, either as investment 
or as underwriting income, and_ the 
change does not seem of material im- 
portance to us. 

During the ensuing year, in addition to 
other matters, the Committee will have 
to give consideration to a complete re- 
codification and revision of the insur- 
ance laws in the States of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 


Expense Ratios 


In our last annual report we devoted 
considerable space to the ever increas- 
ing ratio of expense. That this thought 
is not abandoned, as it affects commis- 
sions paid for the acquisition of business, 
is evidenced by a recent declaration of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, State 
of New York, in which he earnestly de- 
clared that while he had and would al- 
ways advocate full and fair compensa- 
tion to the agents, measured by the ser- 
vices performed, yet he deemed it funda- 
mental that any commission on insurance 
large enough to be split with those who 
do nothing to earn it, is too large. 

This matter is one of great importance 
to the business and we hope will receive 
fair and impartial consideration by the 
companies and agents to the end that 
wasteful practices may be wholly elimi- 
nated. While this committee does not 
deal with the subject of commissions, 
except in the event of threatened inim- 
ical legislative action, we deem it our 
duty again to direct your attention to 
it because legislative action is always 
fraught with potential possibilities of 
great danger. 


Haid Report 


(Continued from Page 20) 
tion. This will also give us an oppor- 
tunity to give personal attention to ad- 
justers needing development. Through 
this supervision we can introduce into the 
business the finest principles and prac- 

















OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


N order to render technical aid to 


Homestead local agents in the hand- 


ling of special risks, out-of-town 


lines, and side lines, the Service Depart- 


ment has been established at the Home 


Office. Time after time, this department 


has furnished data to local agents 


which 


has enabled them to “land” 


many profitable and substantial lines. 
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tices of loss adjustment procedure and 
see that they are made universally effec- 
tive. 

“It will be the duty of this supervisor 
to become thoroughly familiar with field 
conditions and to work with the compa- 
nies, their field organizations and their 
agents to correct unsatisfactory situa- 
tions. 

“A department of education will be 
established through which we will dis- 
seminate to our adjuster data of interest 
and importance. It will be the duty of 
the supervisor to see that material and 
information so supplied is assimilated by 
the adjusters in his territory. We ex- 
pect to give to companies detailed infor- 
mation as to conditions in various locali- 
ties which affect their underwriting and 
their loss experience, even going so far 
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By living up to the traditions of its name and by its affiliation with 


an old and well established organization The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset 


to the Local Agent. 
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New York 


as to report on agencies whose practices 
encourage moral hazard and/or excessive 
loss ratios. 

“We have constantly in mind system- 
atizing and altering our routine with the 
idea of increased economy and efficiency. 
We recognize the importance of radical 
improvements in reports and statements 
of losses. A definitely forward step has 
been taken in the South Eastern and Pa- 
cific Coast Departments. 

“We recognize that there is opposition 
to bureauization but we propose to han- 
dle this problem from a strictly company 
viewpoint. Whatever criticism there may 
be of the bureau idea, we know from 
personal investigation throughout the en- 
tire country that company owned adjust- 
ment organizations have had a healthful 
effect and have exercised constructive 
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coutrol over the loss: adjustment  busi- 
ness. 
Improving Adjusters’ Status 

“We have the greatest respect for the 
thoroughly competent independent ad- 
juster and we do not deny that there 
are many independent adjusters of abil- 
ity equal to that of the very best bu- 
reau adjusters, but it is nevertheless true 
that this class is decidedly in the mi- 
nority. 

“We do insist that of paramount im- 
portance is the immediate elimination of 
irresponsible adjusters whether bureau 
or independent. We urge that company 
support be given only to the able and 
competent adjuster. Competition in the 
adjustment business must be of a high- 
ly professional and ethical character. 
This cannot be accomplished nor can con- 
ditions in some localities improve while 
the fate of the adjuster rests in the 
hands of others than the companies. Our 
organization will do its utmost to co-op- 
erate in giving to companies an accur- 
ate and unbiased report on any inde- 
pendent adjuster operating in our field. 
We urge a unified company co-operation 
in this endeavor, and we are not primar- 
ily considering business patronage to the 
Bureau, but a support of the ideals for 
which this Bureau was constituted, and 
for the principles, practices and ethics 
we are endeavoring to secure in this most 
important phase of the fire insurance 
business. 

“We wish especially to compliment the 
fieldmen of the companies for the splen- 
did support and co-operation we have 
had in the organization through their 
field clubs of loss adjustment committees 
which have worked not only with the 
3ureau’s adjusters but have been very 
helpful in bringing many agents to a 
realization of the importance of the Bu- 
reau’s functions. Agents’ associations in 
several states have also appointed com- 
mittees on loss adjustments and their 
suggestions and help have also been of 
special value.” 


Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 20) 

work, with a total appropriation for the 
activities of the entire department of 
$275,000. This represents a material re- 
duction from the appropriation of 
$500,000 requested a year ago, but seems 
more in harmony with membership opin- 
ion and the pressing need for economy 
in operation. No decision has been 
reached as to the media to be employed 
in the event advertising of an emergency 
or educational nature is undertaken, and 
we believe that this may be safely left 
to the judgment of the members of the 
committee on public relations. 

Contact Work Plans 

In explanation of the appropriation re- 
quested under the heading of “contact 
work,” we would report that for more 
than a year past your committee has 
given consideration to ways and means 
of creating a closer contact between or- 
ganized stock fire insurance and all 
forms of organized business throughout 
the country. The public relations branch 
of National Board activity seems the one 
logical medium to direct an effort long 
demanded by the needs of our own great 
business and for the furtherance of 
which we have already at hand in every 
State of the union a great advertising 
army that is clamoring for leadership. 
The immediate problem is to secure a 
Competent director of such an under- 
taking, the magnitude of which requires 
€xecutive and administrative talent of the 
highest order. 

It is time that our business should be 
€quipped to speak to other businesses, 
not only in terms of coverage cost, but 
ing upon the declaration that stock 

re insurance (which imposes no insur- 
ance obligations on the insured) is the 
only logical form of insurance to meet 
adequately the commercial needs of a 
commercial people. 

7 General Activities 
sane —- department has 
neti. its general activities in dissem- 

ing information and service to the 
Public and to our agency force, which we 





elieve has been of help. Other depart- 


ments of the National Board have as- 
sisted in compiling the necessary data 
for this purpose. Thousands of requests 
are received for information on various 
subjects, which we have endeavored to 
supply, and a very large number of 
agents throughout the country have co- 
operated in serving as a medium through 
which the insuring public could be bet- 
ter informed concerning our business. 
We have continued to publish and dis- 
tribute copies of Safeguarding America 
Against Fire to a mailing list of up- 
wards of 80,000, and have furnished a 
large number of our publications in re- 
sponse to requests from persons appar- 
ently interested in the subject. Espe- 
cially has this been true in respect to 
the teaching of fire prevention in public 
schools, and in the furtherance of Fire 
Prevention Week activities—an_ effort 
that has been carried on by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for many 
years, and one in which it has had a 


prominent leadership. This work war- 
rants continuance and the only economy 
suggested is a reduction in the number 
of issues of Safeguarding America to 
semi-annual, in lieu of quarterly issuance. 

This committee has been importuned 
to participate in various undertakings, 
including radio broadcasting, advertising 
plans of various kinds, and_ exhibits. 
Among the latter is the Century of 
Progress Exposition at Chicago in 1933. 
An appropriation of $25,000 has been re- 
quested for this purpose, provided after 
thorough investigation the committee on 
public relations believes that such an 
exhibit should be made by the National 
Board. We are hopeful of reaching a 
conclusion in this matter at an early 
date. In connection with broadcasting, 
your committee has joined with the 
American Taxpayers League in their ef- 
fort to reduce governmental taxes and 
expenditures, and in our recent broadcast 
under this program we stressed the tax- 


ation of insurance companies. A second 
talk will be given in June next, on the 
subject of the incursion of government in 
business. 





OPPOSES BROKERS’ DEPT. MOVE 

Harry G. Ellis, Jr., president of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion, has named Mortimer L. Nathanson 
and Charles Reppa to communicate with 
Superintendent Van Schaick of New 
York in an effort to prevent the removal 
of the brokers’ bureau of the Depart- 
ment from New York City to Albany. 
More than 60% of the brokers of the 
state, Mr. Ellis said last week, have their 
headquarters in the New York metro- 
politan area and the removal of the bu- 
reau would mean that brokers in this 
area would no longer get the informa- 
tion they need from the State Building 
at 80 Centre Street, Manhattan. 




















The Home Fire & Marine trademark pictures a full-rigged ship entering San Francisco Harbor through the Golden 
Gate at sunset. In 1923 Postal authorities at Washington, D. C., adopted this trademark for the 20¢ stamp now in use. 


Strength, Permanence and Stability 


An agency connection with the 


Home Fire & Marine, founded in 1864, is an alliance 


with a company of unquestioned security and un- 
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stability. From coast to coast, Home Fire & Marine 
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National Board Meeting 


Bailey Is Re-elected 
President of Board 


RALPH B. IVES VICE - PRESIDENT 


Kurth, Ballard, Mallalieu, Lum and Miss 
Harrison Also Held Over in Their 
Respective Posts 


C. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark, 
president of the National Board of Fire 
the sixty-sixth annual 


was re-elected 
Underwriters at 
meeting held last Thursday at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Ralph 
president of the Aetna (Fire), was elect- 
ed vice-president, Paul L. 
Haid, who retired to become president 


B. Ives, 
succeeding 


of the Insurance Executives Association. 
Mr. Ives had been chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Board 
Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home, 
was re-elected treasurer and Sumner 
Jallard, president of the International, 
was re-elected secretary. General Man- 
ager W. E. Mallalieu and Assistant 
Managers C. H. Lum and Miss O. H 
Harrison were also re-elected. 

Five members of the executive com- 
mittee were elected for a term of three 
years as follows: B. M. Culver, presi- 
dent of the America Fore Companies; 
John M. Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Union Fire; Ralph Rawlings, 
president of the Monarch Fire; F. M. 
Smalley, president of the Glens Falls, 
and Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager of the Royal-Liverpool groups. H. 
k. Waite, president of the Agricultural, 
was elected a member of the committer 
for one year to fill the vacancy caused 
by the election of Mr. Ives to the vice- 
presidency. 

The hold over members of the execu- 
tive committee are as follows: 

Gayle T. Forbush, Royal Exchange: 
Tames Marshall, Northern of New York; 
F. D. Layton, National of Hartford: 
(;ustavus Kemak, Jr., Insurance Co. of 
the State of Pennsylvania; P. Beresford, 
Phoenix of London; A. T. Bailey, North 
sritish & Mercantile, San Francisco; F. 
B. Luce, Providence Washington, and 
Victor Roth, Security of New Haven. 

The address of President Bailey re- 
ceived warm praise, and the executive 
committee was requested to have a suf- 
ficient number of copies printed so that 
they may be supplied to insurance com- 
missioners, chambers of commerce and 
other business organizations. 


Arson Report 
(Continued from Page 1) 


cither failed or not been completed. Ref- 
erence has been made to the fine re- 
sults obtained in two very important cases 
which arose on the Pacific Coast. With- 
in the past few weeks in the East a 
number of important civil cases have 
been completed, resulting in verdicts for 
the companies in instances where the 
grand jury failed to indict, where the 
defendants had been acquitted, or where 
the criminal case had not been brought 
to trial. In western New York, where 
an assured and his brother had been 
acquitted in a criminal case on the de- 
fense of arson, the jury returned a ver- 
dict for the company, finding that the 
plaintiffs had caused the fire. In an- 
other part. of this state within two 
months three civil cases have resulted 
in verdicts for the companies where the 
grand jury refused to indict in a criminal 
case. Very substantial sums were in- 
volved in each of these four cases. In 
a case in Massachusetts recently con- 
cluded, involving $30,000, in which the 
defendant had been acquitted after a 


long trial, a verdict for the companies 
was obtained in the civil case. 
Attitude Toward Fraudulent Claims 
In the opinion of your committee our 
company executives might well give fresh 


consideration to the question of whether 
or not their attitude in fighting fraudu- 
lent claims in the civil courts is suffi- 
ciently vigorous. We suggest first, your 
consideration of the policy of your com- 
pany as a whole, and, secondly, its ap- 
plication in each of the districts of the 
country from which claims arise. It may 
be that a habit of compromise has grown 
up which is not abreast of the times or 
which results from the habitual use of 
the same machinery of defense without 
consideration of other available instru- 
ments. 

It is the policy of the committee to 
make available wherever possible, to at- 
torneys defending civil cases on the 
ground of arson, the services of agents 
who have made investigations for the 
purpose of developing evidence to sup- 
port a criminal charge. Its services for 
information or inquiry as to local con- 
ditions are also at the disposal of the 
companies. Where the criminal charge 
does not succeed, but where the civil 
claim is defeated, no small measure of 
punishment is many times meted out to 
those responsible for the fire. 


Model Arson Law 


In Virginia the model arson law has 
been enacted as law, and in the Massa- 
chusetts the act has been signed by the 
governor and is effective July 1, 1932. 
The law is pending before the legisla- 
ture in Mississippi and there is every 
reason to believe that it will be regarded 
with favor by that body. The law has 
now been passed by thirty states, but in 
two of them, West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, has been repealed. It is under- 
stood that in at least one of these states 
the repeal was inadvertent, and in each 
case resulted from a general revision of 
the laws of the state without attention 
being called to the omission of this law. 
Its enactment has done much to further 
the fight against arson and_ kindred 
crimes. 
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N. B. & M. GROUP FINANCES 





Statements of Five Companies as of May 
2 Reveal Excellent Conditions; 
No Changes Contemplated 

The North British & Mercantile group 
has just issued a financial statement of 
the companies in the group as of May 2, 
with all securities taken at closing mar- 
ket prices on April 30. All the companies 
are in strong financial condition and in 
addition have no bank loans, no mort- 
gages, no financial encumbrances of any 
kind and no changes in the financial 
setups are contemplated. 

The five companies in the group have 
assets of $41,833,898, liabilities of $23,- 
127,140 and surplus to policyholders, in- 
cluding capital of $18,706,757. The N. B. 
& M. itself has assets of $14,046,788, in- 
cluding bonds of more than $11,000,000 
and stocks of only $856,000, and surplus 
to policyholders of $5,261,460. _T he un- 
earned premium reserve is $7,405,718. The 
Pennsylvania Fire has assets of $13,- 
497,990; capital, $1,000,000; net surplus, 
$4,650,511 and unearned premiums otf 
$6,858,626. The Commonwealth has as- 
sets of $6,154,448 and surplus to policy- 
holders of $3,153,620. The Mercantile 
has assets of $5,991,294 and surplus to 
policyholders of $3,008,284, and the 
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Homeland has assets of $2,143,378 and 
policyholders’ surplus of $1,632,881. 

In a letter to agents of the companies 
United States Manager C. F. Shallcross 
says that the home office of the North 
sritish in Great Britain reports a sur- 
plus to policyholders of more than $39,- 
000,000 even at the present low rate of 
sterling exchange. The dividend rate of 
the company recently declared was the 
same as that for the previous year. 


BLAETZ BROOKLYN MANAGER 








Former Assistant Manager of Philadel- 
phia Office of Home Named to 
New Post 


Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home, 


has announced the appointment of 
Henry C. Blaetz as manager of that 
company’s Brooklyn office. Mr. Blaetz 


succeeds H. F. Quinn who retired on 
June 1, after forty years of service. 

Mr. Blaetz is well equipped for his 
new position having been associated with 
the insurance business for the past 
twenty years. His first position was 
with the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association. After a short time there he 
joined J. Howard Brown & Co., promi- 
nent Philadelphia agents. Seven years 
later he became assistant counterman 
for the Lumberman’s Fire, leaving that 
position after five years to act as special 
agent for the Franklin Fire. Two years 
ago he was made assistant manager for 
the Home fleet in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Blaetz has been associated with the 
3rooklyn office of the Home for the past 
year and thoroughly familiar with the 
duties his new position will entail. 

Mr. Quinn, whose long service is be- 
ing fully recognized by the company, 
will continue to make the Brooklyn of- 
fice his headquarters but is relieved of 
his more arduous duties as manager 
which position he has held since January 
1, 1892. Prior to that he was secretary 
of the Lafayette Fire. 


NEW AUTO COMMITTEE NAMED 


R. Leighton Foster, superintendent of 
insurance of Ontario, has appointed a 
committee to assist him in the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the rate- 
filing section of the provincial law on 
automobile premium rates. The compa- 
nies have filed their schedules and the 
committee will meet soon to review these 
returns. The committee consists 0! 
members of the Canadian Automobile 
Underwriters Association and the fol- 
lowing eight companies: Toronto Gen- 
eral, Pilot, American Automobile, |um- 
bermen’s Mutual, Unicon of Canton, Lor- 
don & Lancashire, Dominion of Canada 
and London Guarantee & Accident 





The New York Insurance Departme 
has completed an examinttion ol the 
Great Eastern Fire of White Plains 3s 
of December 31. There are admitted as 
sets of $623,397 based on the Commis- 
sioners’ Convention values, capital 0! 
250,000 and surplus of $296,242. This 
company was formed by local agents 4 
few years ago and since 1929 has been 
a member of the Phoenix of Hartfor 
group. From September, 1929, to De- 
cember 31, 1931, earned premiums were 
$71,624 as against incurred losses of $24,- 
174 and underwriting expenses incurre 
of $89,056, resulting in an underwriting 
loss of $41,606. However there was 4 
gain from investments of $62,849. mak- 


3 ° : 21 242. 
ing a net gain from operations of $21,242 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, bag nag E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ,, 2, us ro 


CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 


$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1855 $32,306,202.99 


NEAL BASSET , Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JCHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vi-e Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. "*RBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, bat E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ' ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. "'=RBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2dV.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JCHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, ° 4FRBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. wea R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Yice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pre-, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres, E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1886 $ 511,958.09 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN a" COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. - **“RBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2 * V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, V'ce Pre-id nt 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J.ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres.. $.K. McCLURE,3rd Vice Pres. - 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 
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President C. Weston Bailey of the Na- 
tional Board, in presenting his annual 
report at the meeting last week at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, drew to the attention 
of the companies the fact that in the 
nine years from 1922 to 1930 state taxes 
collected from insurance companies ag- 
gregated $709,299,956 of which huge total 
no more than $28,925,631 was expended 
upon the service of the Insurance De- 
partments, while $680,104,325 was applied 
to general governmental costs. In order 
to draw to the attention of the public 
the vast amounts taken from insurance 
companies for other than insurance pur- 
poses Mr. Bailey proposed that the com- 
panies place a loading on premiums of 
about 5% to represent the tax imposition 
paid for general revenue subjects. 

On this important matter President 
Bailey stated: 

“Although all competent economic au- 
thorities hold that the taxation of insur- 
ance is utterly unscientific and socially 
harmful, the states have now forced upon 
the insurance companies the function of 
tax-gatherers upon a very large scale. 
This being so, it is my opinion that it 
is the plain duty of the insurance com- 
panies, and particularly of the fire insur- 
ance companies, to make it apparent to 
the insuring public that the premiums 





DEFERRED LOSS PAYMENTS 
Committee On Adjustments Suggests 
Companies Use 60 Day Clause to 
Discourage “Desperation” Fires 
On losses which in any way may be 
regarded as suspicious the committee on 
adjustments suggests that the companies 
take advantage of the sixty day clause 
and hold up payments until the expira- 
tion of that period. Thus adjusters are 
given full opportunity to examine losses 
and assureds who may be tempted to 
“burn in desperation” will realize that 
payments will not be made to them un- 
til the claims are investigated thorough- 
ly. On this subject the report of the 

committee said: 

It is of course obvious that general 
economic conditions have brought about 
an increase in direct and indirect moral 
hazard, and numerous instances have 
come to our attention recently indicat- 
ing that the prompt payment of losses, 
the causes of which have not been defi- 
nitely ascertained, was in a measure re- 
sponsible for increased fire losses in cer- 
tain classes of occupancy. A_ specific 
situation in Massachusetts prompted the 


;— 


Bailey Suggests 5% Tax Loading 
To Awaken Public Consciousness 


it pays contain a large tax element over 
and above the insurance cost proper, and 
that this tax element must be collected 
by the companies for what it is, namely, 
a charge which has nothing to do with 
the charge, or rate, for coverage. 

“In the light of the latest figures, a 
loading of at least 5% would be needed 
to represent the tax imposition which 
the stock fire insurance companies pay 
the states for general revenue purposes, 
in addition to whatever tax is necessary 
for the support of the Insurance Depart- 
ments. 

“IT strongly recommend to this board, 
therefore, that it request the executive 
committee to examine carefully into the 
feasibility of this suggestion; and, fur- 
ther, that it consider whether the tax 
loading of, say, 5% should not be super- 
imposed upon the present schedule rates 
for all classes of property. I may add 
that I urge this action the more emphat- 
ically because I am convinced that in this 
way the stock fire insurance companies 
can most effectively further the present 
country-wide movement to bring about 
a lessening of the inordinate and devas- 
tating governmental expenditure and 
taxation which are today sapping the fi- 
nancial strength and throttling the busi- 
ness initiative of the American people.” 





issuance of a circular communication re- 
questing companies to report losses 
through the adjustment bureau office, 
and that losses be held for payment until 
maturity, sixty days after signing the 
proof of loss. 

Our committee, recognizing that a 
somewhat similar situation obtains 
throughout the country, and that the use 
of draft books in the hands of agents 
may contribute to improper adjustments, 
issued a circular letter to our member- 
ship recommending that companies with- 
hold until maturity payment of all losses 
that are not clearly without criticism, 
and that all companies refrain from fur- 
nishing loss drafts to their agents. It 
is hoped that our membership will give 
their full and cordial support to these 
recommendations, and that the principles 
presented will not in reality be limited 
to a single state, but rather will be ap- 
plied country-wide. It is our firm con- 
viction that this will bring a mnterial 
reduction in these questionable losses. 

For seven years past this committee 
has had as its chairman Paul L. Haid. 
Upon his recent acceptance of the presi- 
dency of the Insurance Executives As- 
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Assets $17,750,177.97 
Reserve Funds $6,369,438.96 
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sociation, the committee automatically 
has lost Mr. Haid; but we desire at this 
time to record our appreciation of the 
time and thought he has given to the 
committee’s activities and to express ap- 
preciation of his constructive leadership. 





DEATH OF A. T. BROWN 
A. T. Brown, 45, well known local 
agent of Farmville, Va., was found dead 
in his home last week with a_ bullet 
wound in his head, and a pistol beside 
him. His widow survives. 


se SOUND SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 3 
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VA. RATE BUREAU MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Insurance Rating Bureau will be held 
this morning at the John Marshall Hotel 
in Richmond. The governing committee 
met yesterday and those members of the 
committee from New York are A. R. 
Phillips of the Great American, chair- 
man; F. E. Burke of the Home, J. D. 
Lester of the Globe & Rutgers, B. M. 
Culver of the Continental, and C. F. 
Shallcross of the North British & Mer- 
cantile. 

















DO YOU BELONG TO 
YOUR ASSOCIATION? 














Hit 


HE management of the 
Halifax urges you to give 
serious consideration to 
membership in the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents as 
well as your local or state asso- 
ciation. Such membership should 
prove of benefit to your agency, 
your clients, and your companies. 
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AGENTS ON INVESTMENT BILL 





New York Assn. Adopts Resolution Sup- 
porting Van Schaick on Limitation 
of Fire Company Investments 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
of New York, as reported in these col- 
umns last week, told the members of 
the New York State Association of Lo- 
cal Agents at their convention at Syra- 
cuse last week that the Insurance De- 
partment still favored legislation to 
restrict the investment of certain fire 
insurance company funds to the type of 
investments legalized for life companies. 
A bill to bring this about was intro- 
duced in this year’s legislature at Albany 
but was not reported out of committee. 
The Superintendent asked the agents’ 
support for a similar bill in 1933 and 
when the convention adopted its resolu- 

tions the following was one of them: 

“We commend the Superintendent of 
Insurance in his efforts to conserve in- 
surance reserves held by fire and cas- 
ualty companies for the protection of 
policyholders and pledge him our sup- 
port in any action for the best interests 
of the insurance business and the insur- 
ing public.” 





GARDNER ON LEGISLATION 





Agents’ Committee Chairman Deplores 
Expenses Involved in Keeping Many 
Paid Representatives at Albany 

In reporting to the annual convention 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., last week on legis- 
lative matters Frank L. Gardner of 
Poughkeepsie, chairman of the commit- 
tee, said that in these days when insur- 
ance interests are seeking economies it 
seemed inadvisable for many different 
organizations in the business to keep 
paid representatives at Albany all dur- 
ing the legislative sessions. He offered 
the suggestion that agents and compa- 
nies co-operate on legislative matters 
before the legislature convenes and then 
have possibly one insurance lawyer at 
Albany to advise on bills affecting all 
insurance. Mr. Gardner is opposed to 
various branches of insurance fighting 
one another at legislative hearings be- 
fore representatives of the public. 

With respect to the agents’ qualifica- 
tion law Mr. Gardner, who is a former 
member of the state legislature, ex- 
pressed satisfaction at its adoption after 
years of effort, and said that the suc- 
cess of the bill was due in large part 
to the efforts of President T. L. Rogers. 





N. Y¥. AGENTS’ DIRECTORS 

Those who were elected directors of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents at the annual convention at Syra- 
cuse last week include the following: 
Wm. H. A. Munns of Syracuse, Frank 
Pendleton of Brooklyn, James J. Butter- 
ly of Peekskill, Richard Cary of Niagara 
Falls, William B. Dickinson of Elmhurst, 
Hugh F. Duffy of Endicott, John B. Field 
of Auburn, Frank L. Gardner of Pough- 
eepsie, Bertram E. Gendar of New 
York City, Follett L. Greeno of Roch- 
ester, William W. King of Malone, Jo- 
seph H. Miller of Utica, Hume Morss of 
Elmira, Addison D. Pardee of Kingston, 
Edward Dignum of Albany, Albert 
Dodge of Buffalo, Bert G. Tiffany of 
Jamestown and A. C. Wallace of Goshen. 





AGENTS’ ELECTION CONTEST 
While the nominating committee of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents was making up its slate during 
the annual convention held last week at 
yracuse there developed somewhat of 
a contest between supporters of Charles 
F. Miller of Rochester and Al. C. Deis- 
Seroth of Syracuse for the post of sec- 
retary-treasurer. Mr. Miller had been 
secretary for several years and was a 
candidate for re-election. Friends of 
Mr. Deisseroth hoped to honor him for 
is fine work in connection with the an- 
Nual conventions and the membership 
drives by having him elected secretary. 
Owever, Mr. Rogers, retiring as presi- 
ent of the state association, was ulti- 
mately chosen as a candidate agreeable 
to all factions. 


GANDY ON BRANCH OFFICES 





Nat'l Ass’n Executive Committee Head 
Says Agents Must Support Com- 
panies Which Support Them 
Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham, Ala., 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, told the members of the New 
York State Association at the banquet 
last week that the time had come for 
them to classify their companies, “not 
alone by the services they render to 
us, but by their constructive attitude to- 
ward the business as a whole, rewarding 
with our confidence and support those 
standing the highest.” He attacked par- 
ticularly those companies which are 
spreading the branch office system in 
opposition to the American Agency 

System. 

On the subject of commissions Mr. 
Gandy said: 

“Personally I will never be in a mood 
to discuss reduced commissions as long 
as bureaus ruthlessly throw money to the 
winds. I don’t believe there is any pub- 
lic demand for a reduction in the scale 
of commissions which we have come to 
know as standard. Just so long as I 
render a real service to my customers | 
know they are not going to comnlain 
about the modest commission which is 
paid me.” 





CAPITAL CHANGES PROPOSED 


United States Fire and North River of 
Crum & Forster Group to 
Strengthen Net Surplus 
The directors of two companies of the 
Crum & Forster group, the United States 
Fire and the North River, have recom- 
mended to the stockholders that the 
capital stock be reduced. In the case 
of the United States Fire the proposal 
is for a reduction in capital from $5,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000 by lowering the par 
value of the 500,000 shares from $10 to 
$4 each, thus transferring $3,000,000 to 
net surplus. The North River directors 
recommend a capital reduction from $#,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000 by reducing the par 
value of the 800,000 shares from $5 to 
$2.50. This will make $2,000,000 avail- 
able for surplus. Special meetings of 
stockholders will be held on June 21 to 

vote on these recommendations. 

Neither company has any direct or in- 
direct ownership in any other fire or 
casualty company. The directors feel 
that the capital changes will so strength- 
en the surplus as to leave no doubt as 
to the companies’ financial positions at 
current market values. As of March 31 
the United States Fire had assets of 
$21,081,638, capital of $2,000,000 and net 
surplus of $4,758,167. This is after giv- 
ing effect to the proposed capital change. 
The premium reserve is $11,729,786, cash 
$1,431,583 and United States bonds, 
$4,258,450. 

A similar statement of the North River 
shows assets of $15,511,363 of which 
United States bonds constitute $3,153,- 
550 and cash $1,040,710. The unearned 
premium reserve is $7,847,837; capital, 
$2,000,000, and net surplus $3,684,396. 








SPEAK AT FIRE SESSION 

C. W. Pierce, vice-president of the 
America Fore companies in charge of 
improved risks, and George Muldaur of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories were 
among those who spoke before the fire 
insurance breakfast group session at the 
fiftieth annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
at Syracuse last week. Mr. Pierce pre- 
sented some able arguments to be used 
in meeting reciprocal competition and 
Mr. Muldaur spoke on the services of 
the Laboratories. 


“ $T. PAUL FINANCIAL STATUS 

The St. Paul Fire & Marine on May 
14 had surplus to policyholders of $14,- 
656,577 with bonds and stocks valued at 
market prices that day. ‘The assets of 
the company are $28,390,476 of which 
$17,000,000 consisted of bonds and over 
$4,000.000 of stocks. Unearned premiums 
total $10.565,417 and net surplus is $10.- 
656,577. in addition to the $4,000,000 
capital. 





INELUCTABLE 
COUNSEL 


“ 
Au business, including insurance, 
has been passing through perilous 
who times, and now, more than ever 
should before, it behooves the agent to 
lias select carefully the companies 
which he represents and whose 
policies he passes on to the in- 
suring public. 


Sipe well the type of company 
you represent. Place your trust 
and the welfare of your clients 
only at the disposal of high-grade, 
competently managed companies. 
Therein lies the safety of your 
business reputation and the fu- 
ture prosperity of your business 
itself.” 


(Percy H. Goodwin, President of Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
1930-1931) 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd. (1809) 
The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. (1825) 

The Commonwealth Ins. Co. of New York (1886) 
The Mercantile Insurance Co. of America (1897) 
The Homeland Insurance Co. of America (1927) 





All securities 
valued at actual 
market prices 


Dec. 31, 1931 Financial Statement leaflet 
A pr. 30, 1932 Financial Statement leaflet 
Mailed on request. 


Copyright 1932 North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd. 
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Are Companies Liable for Losses 


Involving Liquor Law Violations? 


PART III 
Abraham Kaplan, Prominent New York Lawyer and Counsel 
for N. Y. Board of Fire Underwriters, in Current Instal- 
ment Considers Decisions Sustaining Seizures of 
Property Deemed Contraband 


Since, therefore, article 6 of the United 
States Constitution renders the Nation- 
al Prohibition Act binding on all inhab- 
itants of this country, the question then 
arises in view of this fact, can an in- 
sured recover on a policy for a fire loss 
to “illegally possessed intoxicating liquor” 
or “other property illegally possessed” ? 

This brings us to a study of the cases 
adverted to. 

The first two cases we take up for 
consideration are Blunk v. Waugh, 32 
Okla. 616 (1912) and Missouri, K. & T. 
Ky. Co. v. Johnson, 34 Okla. 582 (1912). 
While these cases were decided before 
the enactment of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act, still they involve a statute which 
(similar to the National Prohibition Act) 
provides that there shall be no property 
rights of any kind whatsoever in any 
liquors, vessels, appliances, fixtures, bars, 
furniture and implements kept or used for 
the purpose of violating any provision of 
the said Act 

The Blunk case was a replevin action 
brought by Blunk to recover certain un- 
lawfully used liquor. 

It appears in this case that Blunk was 
doing business under the trade name of 
Oklahoma Distributing Co.; that he was 
engaged in the business of receiving large 
consignments of intoxicating liquors sent 
to him as consignee by a brewery in an- 
other state; that these consignments were 
intended for distribution to a number of 
individuals whose names were written 
upon the respective parcels; that his busi- 
ness was to pay the freight, receive the 
shipments, and deliver the several parcels 
to the various persons whose names were 
written thereon. 

The defendant made a motion to quash 
the writ of replevin and the court sus- 
tained the motion. Plaintiff thereupon 
brought error. 

What Court Said on Recovery 


Several questions arose on appeal; but 
the vital question, however, raised was as 
to whether or not Blunk could recover the 
unlawfully used liquor from a trespasser, 
and the court held that he could not. In 
this connection the court said at page 721: 

“The last que stion for consideration 
then, is whether the plaintiff will be per- 
mitted to recover this property which he 
designs to use in violation of the laws of 
the state. Will the courts open their 
doors to enable a man to engage in a 
business which is condemned by the law? 
In this case the plaintiff bases his appli- 
cation for the writ of replevin upon a de- 
sire to complete a violation of our laws, 
which the seizure by the defendants has 
interrupted. It seems to us that the mere 
asking of this question is its answer, and 
particularly is this true when we bear in 
mind the provision of our statute. (Comp. 
Laws 1909, s. 4192) which is as follows: 

‘There shall be no property rights of 
any kind whatsoever, in any liquors, ves- 
sels, appliances, fixtures, bars, furniture 


and implements kept or used for the pur- 


CHICAGO 


pose of violating any provision of this 
act. Some of the cases which support 
_ conclusion are Ovlatt vy. Pond, 29 

Conn. 479; Preston v. Drew, 33 Me. 558, 
54 Am. Dec. 639; Lord v. Chadbourne, 42 
Me. 429, 66 Am. Dec. 290; Barron v. Ar- 
nold, 16 R. I. 22, 11 Atl. 298; Harrison v. 
Nichols, 31 Vt. 709. There are several de- 
cisions which hold that, in the absence 
of a statute to the contrary, the owner 
of such liquors m ay maintain an action 
for their possession. Smith v. Dinkel- 
spiel, 91 Ala. 528, 8 South, 490; Niles v. 
Fries, 35 Iowa, 41; Prist v. Pinkham, 18 
N. H. 520. Other cases are referred to 
in 23 Cyc. 334, and 17 A. & E. Enc. of 
Law (2nd Ed.) 302. 

“It is well established—we might say 
universally established — that the courts 
will not enforce any rights which di- 
rectly arise out of an illegal contract. 
Holden v. Lynn, 120 Pac. 246; Citizens’ 
National Bank of Chicasha v. Mitchell, 
24 Okl. 488, 103 Pac. 720, 20 Ann. Cas. 
371; Wagner v. Minnie Harvester Co., 
25 Okl. 558, 106 Pac. 969; Binswanger v. 
Standord, 28 Okl. 429, 114 Pac. 621, in 
which the earlier Oklahoma cases are 
cited; Bowman y. Phillips, 41 Kan. 364, 
21 Pac. 230, 3 L.R.A. 361, 13 Am. 209, 
94 Am. Dec. 717; Graves v. Johnson, 156 
Mass. 211, 30 N. E. 818, 15 L.R.A. 834, 
32 Am. St. Rep. 446; Banchor y. Mansel, 
47 Me. 58; Hanauer v. Doane, 12 Wall 
342, 20 L.Ed. 439; Fisher v. Lord, 63 
N.H. 514, 3 Atl. 927. 

“Tf the courts will not open their doors 
to enforce an illegal contract, we do not 
think they should lend their aid to enable 
a person to unlawfully engage in the 
liquor traffic, particularly where the 
statute provides that ‘there shall be no 
property rights of any kind whatsoever’ 
in any liquors kept or used for illegal 
purposes.” (Italics ours.) 

Action Against Railroad Co. 

The next case we take up is Missouri, 
K. & T. Ry. Co. v. Johnson. 

In this case it appears that B. O. John- 
son and Charles A. Mantz brought an ac- 
tion against the Missouri, Kansas & Tex- 
as Railway Company to recover for dam- 
ages for loss and injury to a distillery 
plant and a large quantity of whiskey on 
account of a flood in the North Canadian 
River. The plaintiff alleged that the 
damage occurred as result of the negli- 
gence upon the part of the defendant in 
construction and maintenance of its road- 
bed, bridge and culvert across the North 
Canadian River and the bottom lands ad- 
jacent thereto. 

The plaintiffs recovered a verdict and 
they entered a judgment thereon. A mo- 
tion for a new trial having been overruled, 
defendant below, as plaintiff in error, 
brought the cause to the Supreme Court 
for review. 

Among the errors set out by the Rail- 
way Company was the one in which the 
Railway Company contended that the 
judgment was erroneous in allowing a 
recovery for a distillery plant and large 
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These are the words which 
express the spirit behind this 
organization. @ Every act of 
the day...every plan for the 
future...must be of greater help 
to our agents because of these 
driving forces. e Agency prob- 
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quantily of whisky. In this connection 
the court held, at page 590, as follows: 

“The defendant contends that the plain- 
tiffs were not entitled to recover for the 
value of the distillery plant and the twen- 
ty barrels of whisky destroyed. This con- 
tention is based on sections 1 and 13 of 
article 3 of the act of the legislature ap- 
proved March 24, 1908 (Laws 1907-98, c. 
69, art. 3). Section 1 of the act makes 


with the intention of violating any of the 
provisions of the prohibition act. Section 
13 Provides : 

‘There shall be no property rights of 
any kind whatsoever in any liquors, ves- 
sels, fixtures, bars, furniture and imple- 
ments kept or used for the purpose of vio- 
lating any provisions of the act.’ 

“Section 1, supra, is invoked to pre- 
vent a recovery for the whisky, on the 
theory that it was possessed with the in- 
tention of violating the law; section 13, 


to prevent a recovery for the distillery 
plant, on the theory that it was there for 
the purpose of manufacturing whisky ™ 
violation of law. The case of Blunk vy. 
Waugh et al., 32 Okla. 616 122 Pac. 717, 
is cited as controlling the question. We 
think, however, that the facts of this case 
take it outside the doctrine of the Blunk 
case, and also of the case of O. F. Hale) 
& Co. v. State et al., ante, 125 Pac. 736, 
which applies the principle of the Blunk 
case. 

“In this case the distillery, which con- 
sisted of machinery, boilers, engines, stills 
and equipment, was purchased and - 
ed at the place where destroyed, be/oré 
the advent of statehood, at a time when 
its use in the manufacture of whisky was 
lawful. It could not have been the 
tention of the Legislature, even if it h id 
the power, to destroy ipso facto the prop: 
erty character of this plant. It was not 
attemp‘ed to be shown that this properly 
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was used since the passage of the law in 
manufacturing whisky. Had it been so 
used, and were it being kept to be so used, 
an entirely different proposition would be 
before us. 

“The whisky recovered for was likewise 
made at a time when its manufacture was 
lawful. It was made under federal super- 
vision, under the eye of a federal officer, 
and, when produced thus lawfully, it was 
immediately placed in the possession of 
the United States, where it still remained 
when washed away. As far as the whisky 
ne <1 for is concerned, while it was owned 
by plaintiffs, it was not in their possession 
for the purpose of violating the law, or 
for any other purpose. If the plaintiffs 
had included in the suit any whisky that 
had been released by the government up- 
on the payment of tax, then the intention 
relative to such whisky they had reduced 
to actual possession might have been a 
pertinent inquiry, but no such whisky was 
in suit.” (Italics ours.) 


Recovery Sustained Because Property 


Was Not Unlawfully Used 


It will be seen that the court sustained 
a recovery upon the theory that the liquor 
and other property in question were not 
unlawfully used. The ratio decidendi in 
the case, involved the assumption that had 
the whisky or other property been unlaw- 
fully used the plaintiffs could not re- 
cover, 

The next cases we take up for consid- 
eration are the following, which involve 
the seizure of property alleged to be con- 
traband. In all these cases the courts 
invariably held that property possessed by 
one in violation of the provisions of the 
National Prohibition Act or similar acts is 
contraband. 

To begin with, in United States v. Ry- 
kowski, 267 Fed. 866 (1920), the court 
refused to order the return of illicit mash, 
liquors and parts of stills that were seized 
even under an illegal search warrant on 
the ground that such property was con- 
traband. 

Next, in United States v. Kaplan, 286 
Fed. 963 (Feb. 1923), the court held at 
page 972: 

“Unless, therefore, the petition for the 
return of liquor, alleged to have been un- 
lawfully seized, affirmatively shows that 
the petitioner is legally permitted to have 
Possession of the liquor, the effort is to 
recover the possession of physical prop- 
erty whose possession will be a crime. 
There is no law requiring or justifying 
the return of property to anyone whose 
possession of it will constitute a crime or 
whose use of it can be only for commit- 
ting a crime.” 

In United States v. Vatune, 292 Fed. 
497 (Aug. 1923), the court held (head- 
note ) . 

“Under Prohibition Act. tit. 2, ss. 25, 
26, 33, no property rights exist in liquor 
being transported ‘in violation of law, and 
the owner of liquor seized while being so 
transported is not entitled to its return, 
and he he as the burden of proving that 
his possession was lawful.” 

Property Held Contraband 
a this connection the court held at page 
sc] . 
“* * %* Tt is also provided in section 
25 that: 

‘It shall be unlawful to have or pos- 
sess any liquor, * * * intended for use 
in violating this title or which has been 
so used, and no property rights shall ex- 
Ist In any such liquor.’ 

“If the liquor be seized from an un- 
lawful Possession, then there exists no 
Property right in it on the part of its 
Possessor, and in consequence no right to 
ask for its surrender or return, and in 
this behalf it should also be noticed that 
by the provisions of section 33 of the Na- 
ti nal Prohibition Act: 

‘The burden of proof shall he upon 
the possessor in any action concerning 
the Some to prove that such liquor was 
lawfully acquired, possessed, and used.’ 

‘lf, therefore, in any proceeding, or 
pursu: ant to any form of legal redress, the 
claimant of liquor can successfully meet 
this burden of proof, and show by a pre- 
Ponderance of the evidence that it was in 
his lawful ow nership, custody, or posses- 
sion, then he may effect its return; other- 
Wise, being outlawed by the law of the 





land it will be destroyed, or subjected to 
such other disposition as the court, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of section 25 of the 
National Prohibition Act, shall prescribe.” 
(Italics ours. ) 

Then, in United States v. Gaitan, 4 Fed. 
(2nd) 848 (1925), the court held (head- 
note) : 

“Under National Prohibition Act, tit. 2, 
s. 25 (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1923, s. 
101384%m), providing that no property 
rights shall exist in liquor or property 
designed for manufacture of liquor in- 
tended for use in violation of the act, such 
property, though seized under an invalid 


search warrant, will not be returned to 
the owner.” 

Next, we come to the case of Potter 
v. Geraghty, 47 Sup. Ct. 235 (1926). This 
case is reported as Geraghty v. Potter in 
5 Fed. (2nd) 366. In the latter case the 
court ordered the return of liquor seized 
under an illegal search warrant, despite 
the fact that such liquor was illegally pos- 
sessed. Upon appeal to the Supreme 
Court that court directed that the judg- 
ment be vacated and that an order be 
entered providing for the destruction of 
the liquors forthwith. 

Finally, the doctrine that “illegally pos- 


sessed intoxicating liquor” or “other prop- 
erty illegally possessed” is deemed contra- 
band and outlawed, is followed in the re- 
cent cases of People v. Case, 220 Mich. 
379 (1922) and State v. Lee, 253 Pac. 533 
(Feb. 1927). 


In People v. Case, at nage 383 the court 
held: 


“The Michigan constitutions il provision 
against search and seizure follows in 
phraseology that of the United States, and 
our prohibition law relative to forfeiture 
of property rights in intoxicating liquor 

(Continued on Page 





ARE YOU CONTENTED 


WITH YOUR PREMIUM 
INCOME? 








¢ If not, we have something of vital importance if you feel that with the 
right kind of assistance you could double your income. e Methods which 
sold insurance last year will not necessarily be successful this year. A 
new sales strategy must be used. Local agents who will use new methods 
— who have a successful plan — will receive great financial reward. e If 
you believe these things, send for our free book “Making More Money” 
containing our basic plan for successful insurance selling. The plan which 
was awarded the Insurance Advertising Conference Trophy for the “‘out- 


standing ‘contribution of the year as ‘to insurance advertising.” 


e The 


plan is helping Boston and Old Colony agents make more money by giv- 
ing them sales tools which are a little keener than their competitors’. You, 


too, can make more money by using them. 
more money today by mailing the coupon shown below. 


Start on the road to 
No obligation. 








BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Desk A, 87 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send me “Making More Money” which contains your basic plan for successful insurance selling. 
] understand I may keep this book without charge and without obligation. 
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Port Alfred Fire 


(Continued from Page 19) 


essary for the electric pump operations. 
Flood lights were arranged for night use 
around the pile. 

In one case—to supply one of the 
pumps delivering two thousand gallons 
or more—the top was taken directly off 
a street hydrant, the gate valve re- 
moved, a flange bolted to the top and a 
six-inch direct connection made to the 
pump so as to get the full capacity of 
the street main without loss of head by 
friction. 

The pile had some ice and snow in it 
but it is important to note that a sufh- 
cient part of the logs, not only on top 
but in other parts of the pile, were dry 
enough to aid combustion, and such logs 
as were frozen were quickly dried out 
by the advancing flames and the snow 
and ice melted. This shows that a pile 
is not necessarily safe in winter time; 
this fact has been proven also in other 
cases. 

Use of Large Dredge 

Another item which should be men- 
tioned is the big dredge “Montcalm,” 
which was at Chicootimi when the fire 
started. Arrangement was made to bring 
it around to Ha Ha Bay. It was an- 
chored beyond low water mark some dis- 


tance from shore. A _ twenty-four-inch 
pipe, laid on pontoons to the shore and 
up the pile, was able to deliver into a 
steel trough placed to carry the water 
to the brink of the crater and onto the 
seat of the fire. It was a low pressure 
affair but, delivering as it did something 
over ten thousand gallons of water per 
minute, it aided with its cooling effect, 
although discharging at one point only. 

It should also be mentioned that the 
fire streams, delivered through hose at- 
tached to the mill hydrants, were carried 
up the pile in advance of the fire and 
kept the pile wet—then men retreating 
as the fire progressed but aiding never- 
theless in materially slowing it up, and 
in no case was it possible for the fire to 
spread over the top of the pile in ad- 
vance of the main fire itself. 

Two six-thousand-gallon centrifugal 
pumps, good for seventy-five pounds 
each, were operated in series delivering 
to the fire mains six thousand gallons 
at one hundred and fifty pounds pres- 
sure. All the pumps, together with the 
dredge, provided a total capacity when 
all were finally in operation of from 
twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand 
gallons per minute. About fifteen thou- 


sand gallons of this was made use of at 
high pressure—and this shows just about 
the amount of water that is really need- 
ed to fight the ordinary fire in piles of 
more moderate size. 

In conclusion, it will be well to state 
that there is no reason to doubt the ade- 
quacy of methods which have been ad- 
vised by the best fire protection engi- 
neers for the protection of wood piles, 
and which are outlined below: 

Lessons to Be Gained from Fire 


1. Monitor nozzles are invaluable. 
They work well and in this case were 
simply handicapped by the immense dis- 
tances they could not cover, and by in- 
sufficient water at the start supplied 
through small pipes. When the nozzles 
were relocated and given direct pipe con- 
nections from high pressure pumps, ex- 
cellent results were obtained. 

2. The piles should be of small size, 
each containing not over twenty thou- 
sand cords, and be kept at least one 
hundred feet apart. The piles should be 
not over two hundred and fifty feet or 
at most over two hundred and seventy- 
five feet apart across the piles. 

3. Hose and one and one-eighth inch 
nozzles are indispensable for follow-up 
work and to keep the pile wet ahead of 
the fire—also to protect surroundings. 

4. Particular emphasis should be 
placed on the value of portable equip- 
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AT FULTON 


OST of the great casualty and marine 
insurance companies—and the principal 
underwriters— have their offices on or near 
Fulton and William Streets. 
Childs recognized the real need of a restaurant 
to serve this clientele and so opened at 136 
William Street their “Golden Hill” Restaurant. 
Already it has become the accepted place in 
this important district. The lower dining room 
with its round tables so adequate for confer- 
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Gnsurance District 


ence groups, its semi-private accommodations 
for special occasions, combined with the recog- 
nized excellence of the food and service have 
daily increased the definite value of “Golden 
Hill” to the insurance men of New York. 
Many organizations are availing themselves 
of Golden Hill’s splendid banqueting facilities 
—and naturally as at all Childs restaurants 
the price is as low as is consistent with true 


Childs quality and service. 
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ments of big monitor nozzles with three 
and four-way Siamese connections, 
These can be transported quickly to any 
part and set up, discharging through 
two-inch or two and one-half inch out- 
lets each delivering a capacity of one 
thousand gallons per minute or more at 
high pressure. 

5. This article would not be complete 
were I not to express the fact that there 
is need of appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of fire both by mill owners and in- 
surance companies, whenever pulpwood 
piles are being planned. From the stand- 
point of safety the piles should be lim- 
ited to twenty thousand cords with am- 
ple equipment for controlling fire if it 
once gets under way. All those con- 
cerned should appreciate the real need 
of these provisions and should be deter- 
mined in their efforts to conform to re- 
quirements of safety along the lines in- 
dicated, all with a view to elimination of 
possibility of heavy losses. 

Second Wood Pile Fire 


As an illustration of a case confirming 
the advantages of good fire protection 
at wood piles, it should now be noted 
that on May 17, the week following the 
Port Alfred loss, a fire was discovered 
on No. 9 wood pile of the International 
Paper Company at Three Rivers, P. Q. 

This pile as laid out was about two 
hundred feet in width. The wood was 
piled by stacker and there were about 
fourteen thousand cords remaining in 
the pile which ordinarily contained a 
maximum of twenty thousand cords only. 
The fire was immediately within reach 
of three monitor nozzles. These and 
hose lines were quickly brought into ac- 
tion, keeping the surface fire under con- 
trol while the men burrowed down into 
the pile itself with hose lines, and the 
blaze was quite quickly extinguished, 
after about an hour and a half to two 
hours. 

It is stated that only from 100 to 200 
cords of wood were destroyed. No more 
useful incident showing the value of good 
arrangements could have followed so 
closely after the Port Alfred fire. 





N. J. FIRE LOSSES DROP 


Were Only $330,000 for May; Show Sub- 
stantial Decrease Over 1931 
and 1930 


Fire losses throughout New Jersey for 
May showed a substantial decrease for 
the same month of 1931 and a larger 
drop from that of 1930. Estimated fire 
losses for the month just closed have 
been given as $330,000 while for 1931 
they totaled $967,000 and for 1930 they 
amounted to $3,971,000. 

Dwelling fires still predominate and 
have for the past two years, ranging 
from $1,000 to $40,000 throughout the 
state. In comparison with the dwelling 
losses claims on mercantile risks have 
been low. According to adjusters the 
fire losses for the first five months of 
1932 show,a substantial decrease, over 
that of 1931 and 1930, as is shown in the 
following figures: 1932, $3,682,000; 1931, 
$4,400,000; 1930, $11,407,000. 








FELIX HARGRETT PROMOTED 





Made Assistant Manager of Home's 

Service Dept. in New York; Was 

Asst. Mgr. of Philadelphia Office _ 

Felix Hargrett, assistant manager 0! 
the Philadelphia office of the Home fleet, 
has been made assistant manager of the 
service department and will be located in 
the New York office as soon as he clears 
up his work.in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hargrett was graduated from the 
University of Georgia in 1924 and serve 
for two years with the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association. In January, 
1926, he became a special agent 11 the 
improved risks department of the Home 
and was located at Charlotte, N. ©. !" 
April, 1928, he went to Boston 1 the 
same capacity and in September, 
was transferred to the Philadelphia oF 
fice becoming assistant manager in NO 
vember, 1930. In his new duties Mr. 


Hargrett will assist Mr. Escott in . 
pervising the general underwriting 
special risks and hazards. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 





Capital Stock, $7,500,000 


$41,840,132.32 
$23,689,590.21 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES (except capital) 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement based on actual market values of Bonds and Stocks as of May 1, 1932 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $18,150,542.11 


Assets 


Bonds and Stocks, 
Real Estate, ‘ 
Cash on Hand and in Banks, 


Amounts due from Agents, 


Interest Accrued, 
Other Admitted Assets, 


Liabilities 


Outstanding Losses, 
Expense and Tax Reserves, 


Unearned Premium Reserve, 


Surplus, (over all Liabilities) . ‘ 
Aggregate, including Capital and Surplus, . 


e 


$35,810,968.06 
1,035,000.00 
1,377,031.80 
3,323,501.87 
180,000.00 
113,630.59 





$41,840,132.32 


$3,021,723.13 
560,000.00 
20,107,867.08 
7,500,000.00 
10,650,542.11 
$41,840,132.32 





PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - $348,000,000.00 
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It has been my pleasant expericnce to 
attend many farewell dinners given in 
the past to fieldmen by their fellow field- 
men when they left the field on their 
way to promotion. I attended one of 
these pleasant functions at _ Rochester 
Club in 1917 when Charles C. Greene left 
Rochester to assume the managership of 
the General Adjustment Bureau at Buf- 
falo, then considered the premier posi- 
tion in the service of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau and from which he was 
later promoted to the head office in New 
York. I had been elected presiding 
functionary at that meeting, and had 
some difficulty in keeping down the ebu- 
lient spirits of some of those present. 
Mr. Greene’s speech was the best that 
evening, and “Pop” A. Curtis was at his 
best. sill Roach, special agent of the 
Aetna, later on secretary of that com- 
pany was there, and quite a number of 
the boys who made headquarters at 
Rochester. 

This was before prohibition days and 
dinners were not like funerals, nor were 
they orgies as sometimes now in so- 
called temperance days. \ lot of good 
fellows got together and had a fine time. 

Another such pleasant affair was when 
we bade farewell to Harry Vreeland, 
who had been promoted to the manager- 
ship of the Scottish Union & National, 
also in 1917, also at Rochester. These 
are only two of the many affairs of this 
kind that took place during the years | 


Liquor Losses 


(Continued from Page 29) 
possessed or transported in violation of 
it is similar in that respect to the Vol- 
stead Act. Section 31 of our prohibition 
law (as Amended by Act No. 336, Pub. 
Acts, 1921) provides in part: ‘No prop 
erty right of any kind shall exist in any 
intoxicating liquor, had, kept, transported 
or possessed contrary to law or in or to 
any receptacle or container of any kind 
whatever in which said liquors may be 
found, and all such are hereby declared 
forfeited to the State and shall be seized, 
* * *’ 

“Any sheriff or other peace officer may 
arrest without a warrant any person vio- 
lating this act in the presence of such 
officer. * * * Any officer making an 
arrest for any violation of this act may 
seize all evidence of the commission of 
such violation including any wagon, bug- 
gy, automobile * * * or other vehicle 
or conveyance in which such liquors are 
had, kept, transported or possessed con- 
trary to law.’ 

“Provision is also m: ude for forfeiture 
to the State and sale of such vehicle. By 
these direct and plain provisions of the 
statute the person possessing or trans- 
porting intoxicating liquor contrary to law 
has no property rights in it. When its 
illegal possessicn or transportation begins 
it at once becomes the property of the 
State. One searching for and seizing i: 


ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








travelled in New York State. Then there 
were dinners given by former fieldmen, 
who had assumed official positions in 
home offices, to men who had just come 
from the field to become executives. Such 
was the dinner given to State Agent 
Frank E. Burke of the Home of New 
York when he “landed” in New York, 
which dinner was really the origin of the 
present New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Asso- 
ciation, which is functioning so success- 
fully since its organization at the Bre- 
voort House in the spring of 1920. I 
had the honor of being on the first com- 
mittee, being at that time an executive 
of the National Liberty. 
i “oe 
Thoughts of the IIl 

I did not escape the flu epidemic we 
had last winter and was laid up with the 
real thing for a week and it took some 
weeks before I reached normalcy. So 
my wife had two sick people to look 
after, with two nurses to feed and su- 
pervise, owing to her father’s fatal ill- 
ness at that time. It is funny what a 
fevered brain will speculate or dream 
about. Economy being the chief topic 
in our business today, my mind dwelt 
on that and it pictured to me what a 
saving of expense it would be if both my 
father-in-law and myself would die at 
the same time and my wife would be 
saved the expense of two funerals, by 
combining the two in one. Cheerful 
thoughts, but nevertheless true. 


dues not search for and seize property oi 
the person in illegal possession, and if the 
State makes the seizure it is but taking 
possession of its own property.” (Italics 
ours. ) 

In the case of State v. Lee, the court 
held, at page 535: 

“There is no intimation in the present 
case that the building described as a ‘barn’ 
was used for any family or domestic pur- 
pose, but solely as a distillery building for 
housing a still and storing articles and 
products necessary for the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. Illicit 
mash, stills, and intoxicating liquor are 
contraband. No person can hold title or 
ownership therein. The Constitution in- 
voked in this case is not applicable to 
searches and seizures of contraband goods 
situated and found by an officer in the 
manner described herein. State v. Pluth, 
157 Minn. 145, 195 N. W. 789; City of 
Sioux Falls v. Walser, 45 S.D. 417, 187 
N.W. 821; U. S. v. Lindsly (D. C.)7 F. 
(2d) 247.” (Italics ours.) 

So much for these seizure cases. 

We next take up the recent case of 
Gonch y. Republic Storage Co., 245 N.Y. 
272 (Nov. 1927). 


No Loss Suffered By Disappearance 
Of Liquor 


_In this case it appears that the plain- 
tiff, in the spring of 1922, bought thirty 
barrels of whisky in France, and then, in 


violation of the National Prohibition Act, 





had them shipped to New York for the 
avowed purpose of transshipment to Mex- 
ico. In due time they arrived at New 
York and he stored them in defendant’s 
warehouse. Later, twenty-seven of these 
barrels disappeared. Upon due demand 
and refusal the plaintiff brought an action 
for the non-delivery of the whiskey. He 
recovered a verdict on the ground that 
the defendant failed to exercise reason- 
able care. 

Upon this verdict he entered a judg- 
ment accordingly. Thereupon, defendants 
appealed from the judgment to the Ap- 
pellate Division, which uninimously af- 
firmed the judgment. Thereafter, by per- 
mission of the Court of Appeals, the de- 
fendant appealed to that Court. The Court 
of Appeals held that in view of National 
Prohibition the plaintiff sustained no dam- 
age, since he had no property rights in 
illegally possessed intoxicating liquor. 
Consequently, the court unanimously re- 
versed the judgments of both the Appel- 
late Division and of the Trial Term, and 
dismissed the complaint. In this connec- 
tion the court held at page 273: 

“Plaintiff suffered no injury to a law- 
ful property right, and, therefore, is en- 
titled to no damages. The whisky had 
no pecuniary value to him. Indeed, it had 
intrinsic value and thus could be the sub- 
ject of larceny (People v. Otis, 235 N.Y. 
421), but it was as « oe Pac to plaintiff 
as a gem in the sea. The National Pro- 
hibition Act deprived him of any prop- 
erty in it and forbade him to possess, 
transport, use or sell it. On May 15, 
1922, a month before the whisky arrived 
at New York for the avowed purpose of 
transport to Mexico, the Supreme Court 
had announced that the transportation of 
intoxicating liquors from a foreign port, 
through some part of the United States 
to another foreign port is prohibited. 
(Grogan vy. Walker & Sons, 259 U. S. 
(80) ). 

“Section 3 of title 2 of the act (Ma- 
son’s U. S. Code, ch. 2, tit. 27, sec. 12) 
forbids the sale, transport or possession 
of any intoxicating liquor except as au- 
thorized in the act and provides that the 
statute shall be liberally construed to the 
end that the use of intoxicating liquor as 
a beverage may be prevented. Liquor for 
non-beverage purposes and wine for sac- 
ramental purposes may be sold, transp6-t- 





ed and possessed only as provided. By 
section 6 of title 2 (Mason’s U. S. Code, 
ch. 2, tit. 27, sec. 16) no one may sell or 
transport any liquor without first obtain- 
ing a permit from the commissioner to do 
so. 

“Section 25 of title 2 (Mason’s U. S. 
Code, ch. 2, tit. 27, sec. 39) provides that 
it shall be unlawful to have or possess 
any liquor which has been used in violat- 
ing the statute and declares that no prop- 
erty rights shall exist in any such liquor. 
Concededly, plaintiff did transport the 
liquor to New York without first obtain- 
ing a permit. None could lawfully have 
been issued. He could not, therefore, law- 
fully have or possess the whisky, for it 
had been used tn violating the statute, and 
no property rights existed in it. 

“In Armstrong v. Sisti (242 N. Y. 440, 
452) we expressed doubt whether legal 
damage is sustained or may be proven for 
deprivation of property which the plaintiff 
may not legally hold, use or sell. Now 
the doubt is dispelled and we answer that 
no damage is sustained. 

“The judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion and that of the Trial Term should 
be reversed and the complaint dismissed 
with costs in all courts.” (Italics ours.) 

A petition for a writ of certiorari was 
denied (275 U. S. 567). 

If this case had involved a bailment 
of “other property illegally possessed,” 
instead of “illegally possessed intoxicating 
liquor,” we submit that the court would 
have adhered to the same ruling. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Haid Names Company 
Conference Committee 


NINE EXECUTIVES SELECTED 





Agency Qualifications One of Leading 
Subjects to Be Considered With 
Agents’ Committee 





President Paul L. Haid of the Insur- 
ance Executives’ Association this week 
appointed a committee of leading com- 
pany executives as a conference group 
to confer with a similar committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
on matters of. common interest. It is 
expected that one of the important sub- 
jects to be discussed will be agency 
qualification provisions. 

Any recommendations made by the 
joint company-agency committee will be 
finally referred to the committee on 
agency qualifications of the National 
soard of Fire Underwriters of which 
Edward Milligan, president of the Phoe- 
nix of Hartford, is chairman. It is un- 
derstood that conferences on qualifica- 
tions will be along the general lines laid 
down by the committee on laws of the 
National Board at the annual meeting 
last week and published on another 
page of this issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. 

Mr. Haid is chairman of the new con- 
ference committee of company men. 
Others on the committee included the 
following: 

R. M. Bissell, president, Hartford 
Fire Co.; George G. Bulkley, president, 
Springfield Fire & Marine; Wilfred 
Kurth, president, Home Insurance Co.: 
Frank D. Layton, president National 
Fire, Hartford; Edward Milligan, presi- 
dent, Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford; 
Benjamin Rush, president, Insurance Co. 
of North America; C. F. Shallcross, 
United States manager, North British 
& Mercantile; Ernest Sturm, chairman 
of the board, Continental, and Harold 
Warner, United States fire manager, 
Royal-Liverpool groups. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents also has appointed its commit- 
tee, which is composed of the follow- 
ing: Percy H. Goodwin, San Diego, Cal., 
chairman; Kenneth H. Bair, Greensburg, 
Pa.; Walter H. Bennett, secretary-coun- 
sel, New York: President William B. 
Calhoun, Milwaukee; Edwin J. Cole, Fall 
River, Mass.; George F. Kern, New 
York; Thomas C. Moffatt, Newark; Sam 
T. Morrison, Iowa Citv, Iowa; Sidney 
O. Smith, Gainesville, Ga., and Allan T. 
Wolff, Chicago. 

The first meeting of the two commit- 
tees will be held on the occasion of Mr. 
Goodwin’s first trip to the East from 
San Diego. 





American of Newark to 
Cut Capital $3,343,740 


Stockholders of the American of 
| Newark will meet on June 20 to act 
| upon a recommendation of the direc- 

tors that the outstanding capital be 
| reduced from $6,687,480 to $3,343,740 
| and the par value of the shares be 

lowered from $5 to $2.50. The au- 
thorized capital is to be cut from $10,- 

000,000 to $5,000,000. In a letter to 
| Stockholders President C. Weston 

Bailey says that the drop in security 

values has brought a severe shrink- 
| 4ge in assets and net surplus and 

while present stock and bond prices 
| apparently cannot be taken as full 
measure of sound value nevertheless 
they govern just now. Investment 
come is still accruing at the rate of 
| about $1,000,000 a year and whatever 
| dividends may be paid will be de- 
clared out of income. 


— 


_CUNARD PIER FIRE REPORT 

The bureau of surveys of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters has 
‘ssued an illustrated report on the Cu- 
Nard Steamship Co. pier fire of May 6. 
Extracts from this report will be pub- 
lished in the June 10 issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 








FIREMAN’S FUND SPECIAL 

The Fireman’s Fund has appointed H. 
A. Thomson as special agent for the ter- 
ritory handled by the Philadelphia office 
is association with District Manager 
George N. Hutchins and Special Agent 
W. Kempton Crosby. Mr. Thomson has 
been connected with the Caledonian 
group for several years both in the home 
office and as special agent with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 


MARKHAM ON TAX BURDEN 

The high cost of government and the 
resultant tax burden on the American 
people which has delayed the recovery 





from the present business depression, 
was denounced by George D. Markham, 
senior partner of the general insurance 
agency of W. H. Markham & Co., of 
St. Louis, in an address broadcast by 
radio station KMOX, on the night of 
May 28. 





WESTCHESTER BOARD ELECTS 

Arthur J. Dealy of New Rochelle has 
been elected president of the West- 
chester County (N. Y.) Association of 
Local Agents for the current year. Other 
officers of the local board are: vice-presi- 
dent, Benjamin B. Riley, Tuckahoe; sec- 


retary-treasurer, E Paul Schaefer, 
Mount Kisco The directors are G 
Lindsay Bell, Yonkers; George H. Cou 
enhoven, New Rochelle; Murray M 
Lent, White Plains; Arthur F. Strang, 
Peekskill; Charles J. Schoen, Mount 
Vernon; Peter E. Schneider, Van Nest 
and Fred T. Wilson, Mamaroneck 


ANOTHER “SUICIDE” STORY 
“Where did you get that suicide 
blonde secretary ?” inquired an insurance 
man who was visiting an agent. 
“Suicide blonde, what do you mean ?” 
“Dyed by her own hands.” 
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Chart Prepared for Agents to 
Psycho- Analyze Their Ability 


Howard Campbell of R. B. Jones & Co. of Kansas City 


Prepares Lengthy List 


of Items For Agents 


To Check Carefully 


Howard Campbell, insurance engineer 
of R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc., prominent 
agents of Kansas City, Mo., and repre- 
sentatives in that city of the Hartford 
Fire, has prepared a valuable outline by 
which a local agent can psycho-analyze 
his own business ability. According to 
Mr. Campbell’s chart an agent is asked 
to check against each item mentioned 
“Yes” or “No,” depending on whether 
he sincerely believes he measures up to 


the statement in question. Then, by to- 
taling up and comparing the “Yeses” 
and “Nos” he will have a fairly accurate 
idea of his rating as a thoroughly effi- 
cient, modern-thinking insurance agent. 

This outline was prepared by Mr. 
Campbell for use in the class of insur- 
ance of which he is the instructor at the 
Kansas City College of Commerce and 
was published in the East by the Hart- 
ford Agent. It is reproduced herewith: 


What the Insurance Agent Does 
(If you believe that you measure up to each statement, check the “Yes” column; 


if not, check “No”.) 


A. He Sells Insurance 


Yes No He treats the insurance business as a profession, not as a trade. 
That is, he considers himself as rendering a service to his clients, and 
not merely in the business to make money for himself. 

Yes No He believes in insurance himself and carries it on his own interests. 

Yes No He studies and understands thoroughly all the “main lines.” 

Yes No He pushes the side lines and keeps up to date on all changes in forms 
and rules, but uses freely the services of specialists. 

B. He Watches and Meets His Client’s Needs of Protection 


(a) New Business 


New client or new location of old client. 


Introduced by client or by other tenant or neighbor. 


Yes No Items, kinds, amounts, forms. 
Yes No Insurable interests. 
Yes No 
(b) Renewals 
Yes No Of old policies. 
Yes No He inquires about increases in values 
Yes No Changed conditions. 
Yes No (a) In the property or interests. 
Yes No (b) In the risks or rates. 
(c) Increased values or risks. 
Yes No Discovered by the agent. 
Yes No Reported by client. 
Yes No Learned through inquiry by agent. 
(d) New Hazards 
Yes No 
Yes No 


C. He Is an Insurance Counsellor 


Resulting from general development of his client’s industries. 


(a) He studies “The Element of Risk in Business” and how to effect 


a complete transfer of risk to the insurance carrier. 


(b) He studies the properties and interests of his clients. 


As to property items and values. 


As to liability assumed or imposed by law. 
As to correctness of rate used. 

As to benefit of favorable forms and clauses. 
As to combination or segregation of items. 


(a) By using few instead of many policies. 
(b) By using blanket, specific, general cover, or floater 


(c) By using separate or combined policies as to hazards 


Yes No 
Yes No 
(c) He audits their policies as to 

Yes No 1. Uniformity and concurrency. 

2. Completeness of coverage. 
Yes No (a) 
Yes No (b) As to hazard. 
Yes No (c) As to insurable interest. 
Yes No (d) As to policy conditions. 
Yes No (e) 

3. Cost 
Yes No (a) 
Yes No (b) 
Yes No (c) 

4. Convenience 
Yes No 
Yes No 

policies. 
Yes No 
covered. 

Yes No (d) He gives his 


clients information and advice about 


forms, rules and permits on contemplated or existing 
policies or conditions. 


D. He Renders Engineering Services 
Yes No 


(a) On Proposed Buildings, 


studying plans and consulting the archi- 


tect, rating bureaus and others, to secure minimum rates through 
good construction and arrangements. 


(b) On Existing Buildings 
Yes No 1. 


Makes fire prevention and rating inspections. 


2. Reports possibility of reduced cost through: 


(a) Safeguarding or segregating fire or accident hazards. 
(b) More favorable application of rating schedules. 


3. Gives information and advice about 


(a) Proposed occupancies or reconstruction. 
(b) Proposed fire protection features. 
(c) Protection against changes in neighboring properties. 


(a) He advises his client but refrains from committing his company. 
(b) He sees to it that the loss is promptly and properly reported and 


Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
E. He Participates in Loss Adjustments 
Yes No 
Yes No 
that an adjuster is sent out. 
Yes No 


(c) He follows up the loss and sees to it that the draft in payment 


of the loss is sent out promptly. 
F. He Takes Part in Loss Prevention Activities 


Yes No 


(a) Fire prevention work, ordinances, and other municipal activities. 


Yes vo Talks before clubs and schools. 
Yes No Newspaper publicity. 
Yes No 30y and girl organizations. 
Yes No (b) Accident prevention work, 
Same as (a) 
Yes No 


Industrial work in co-operation with Safety Council, 


ASSURED MUST PAY TWICE 
N. Y. Court Holds Assured Liable for 

Unpaid Premium Even Though He 

Had Paid Broker in Full Before 

Judge G. L. Genung of the New York 
Municipal Court has sustained the prin- 
ciple that an insurance broker is solely 
the representative of the assured in de- 
nying the latter’s claim for a return pre- 
mium from the American Equitable. In 
this case the assured has paid his pre- 
mium to his broker, who in turn had 
placed the fire insurance with the com- 
pany through an agent but had not hand- 
ed over the premium. Later the com- 
pany cancelled for non-payment of pre- 
mium and the assured sought to recover 
his premium from the company con- 
tending that the broker acted legally as 
its representative. 

Not only did the assured lose on this 
contention but he had also to pay the 
American Equitable the earned premium 
on the policy during the time it remained 
in force even though he had previously 
paid the entire premium to his broker. 
The fact that the agent of the Ameri- 
can Equitable had given credit to the 
assured’s broker from iime to time could 
not be construed as making the broker 
the representative of the company 
through its agent. 





N. Y. EXCHANGE MEETS 


Approves Insuring of Profits and Com- 
missions on Multiple Location Risks; 
Other Actions 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has approved the _ insurance 
of profits and commissions on multiple 
risks under forms and at rates of the 
Exchange. The sub-committee of the 
advisory committee on violations report- 
ed further progress but did not bring in 
a final report. So much work still re- 
mains to be done that it will be another 
month at least before the committee is 
ready to submit its findings. The writ- 
ing of use and occupancy under other 
than approved forms at double the ap- 
proved form rates was adopted, with the 
restriction that such form must contain 
either a total suspension clause limiting 
liability to not exceeding 1-300 per diem 
or not exceeding 1-52 weekly, or a 100% 
coinsurance clause. . 

Rates on office tenants in upper stories 
of fireproof office buildings containing 
approved standpipes were reduced to 
correspond. more closely with the rates 
on similar tenants on lower floors. A 
rule was adopted prohibiting inclusion 
under inland marine contracts of fire in- 
surance of the purchaser’s interest be- 
yond the period of installation in the 
case of installation risks. 





GETS HOME 25 YEAR MEDAL 

A. L. Millhollin, special agent of the 
Home of New York, recently presented 
a’ silver medal to J. H. Reifenrath, local 
agent at Crofton, Neb., in recognition of 
his twenty-five years of service with the 
company. Mr. Reifenrath served two 
terms in the House of Representatives 
and one term in the State Senate and is 
prominent in local and state activities. 





FORM NEW BROOKLYN AGENCY 


Theodore A. Fenton and M. R. Mur- 
phy have formed the Fenton Agency at 
50 Court Street, Brooklyn. They have 
been appointed agents for the West- 
chester and the American of Newark, 
representing both companies for Brook- 
lyn fire business. For suburban business 
they represent the New York State Fire. 


SOLICITING AGENT’S POWER 





Arkansas Court Rules Such Agent Has 
No Control Over Policy Conditions 
Without Specific Authority 

The Arkansas Supreme Court says, 
Sadler v. Fireman’s Fund, 41 S.W. (2d) 
1,086, that it has uniformly held that a 
soliciting agent has no authority to agre¢ 
upon terms to be inserted in policies, or 
to change or modify or waive terms con- 
tained therein, and that the knowledge 
of a soliciting agent cannot be imputed 
to the company he represents. 

Under this rule it holds that the Fire- 
man’s Fund was not bound by the knowl- 
edge of its soliciting agent of the exist- 
ence of a mortgage over a property in- 
sured against fire and his agreement to 
protect the executors of the mortgagee, 
by the insertion of a loss payable clause 
in their favor, the insured having assured 
the mortgagee that the nrior policies 
contained such a clause, although in fact 
none of them did. 





MICHIGAN DEP’T BUDGET 

Although the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents recently went on rec- 
ord as favoring a reduction in the in- 
surance premium tax in view of the small 
percentage of the total receipts from this 
tax actually expended on insurance su- 
pervision, the Michigan legislature at the 
special session just closed further re- 
duced the budget of the Insurance De- 
partment without a word being said in 
its defense. It has been pointed out 
that the state is collecting about $4, 
000,000 annually from the tax on pre- 
miums collected in this state by non- 
resident companies, policyholders paying 
this levy indirectly without realizing that 
only about 24%% was being used to run 
the Department. The budget of the De- 
partment for the coming fiscal year, 
however, has now been reduced from 
$114,750 to $92,687. Salary cuts aggre- 
gating 15% are to be made throughout 
the Department personnel and other 
economies on a similar scale must be en- 
forced. 





NEW MASS. LOSS COMMITTEE 

The Bay State Club of Massachusetts 
kas formed a special committee to study 
the loss situation in Massachusetts. The 
members are as follows: Kenneth H. 
Erskine, L. G. Fitzherbert, P. S. Keeler, 
Ralph G. Hinkley, Clifford H. Rice, Har- 
old F. Still and Robert T. Cairns. This 
committee will enter into negotiations 
with banks and mortgage _ institutions 
to urge them to caution their members 
to make frequent inspections of property 
in which they are interested and which 
have been damaged by fire to see that 
the insurance money has been put back 
into the property and repairs properly 
made. 





TURKISH REINSURANCE 

The year 1930 was the first during 
which the Turkish government monopoly 
was in operation. Official figures show 
a premium income of about 2,(00,000 
Turkish pounds, of which 75% were tor 
fire insurance. The bulk of the balance 
was marine and accident insurance. The 
official reinsurance corporation retains 
only about 10%. The premium the off- 
cial reinsurance corporation collects from 
its reinsurers is much higher than the 
one it pays to the ceding companies, 
whereby a handsome profit is secured at 
the start. A new fire tariff has entered 
into force, which is binding on all com- 
panies doing business in Turkey. ~ All 
rebates are strictly forbidden and viola- 
tions are severely punished. 





Yes No 


(c) Co-operates with Fire and Casualty Companies in the selection 


and improvement of risks. 


G. He Is the Agent of His Companies 


(a) He uses every effort to sell insurance and increase the premium 


income of his Agency and Companies. 


He is careful in selecting risks to prevent undue losses, watching 
moral 


hazards, and at the same time 


Yes No 
Yes No (b) 

both physical and 

guarding his clients’ interests and doing his best to keep their 
poor risks covered by insurance. 
Yes No 
Yes No 


(c) He gives his Companies enough information about his risks ' 
enable them to underwrite them intelligently. 

(d) He posts his Companies about unfriendly legislation or other u™ 
desirable conditions and assists in combating them. 
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more than a hundred years and the 
“Queen” for more than forty years; all indicat- 
ing permanence and stability, covering as the 
periods do, many depressions and major confla- 
grations. @ All the Companies of these Groups 


—Fire, Casualty and Marine—have established 








records second to none. Below are summarized 
statements of the financial positions of the 
Companies comprising the ‘‘Royal-Liverpool’’ 
Groups. Their standing is unquestionable. 
# The resources listed comprise those, and 


only those, actually held in the United States. 


ROYAL BUILDING, 150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT BASED ON MARKET VALUES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1931 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31,1931 





NET SURPLUS TO 
PREMIUMS POLICYHOLDERS 
1931 ASSETS LIABILITIES (Includes Capital) 
$1,643,943 American & Foreign Insurance Company of New York $6,013,272 $2,659,505 $3,353,767 
668,317 British & Foreign Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. . 2,894,987 1,348,208 1,546,779 
166,757 Capital Fire Insurance Company of California . 1,067,874 409,245 658,629 
3,537,030 Eagle Indemnity Company . 7,074,172 5,552,828 1,521,344 
720,735 Federal Union Insurance Company . 2,428,986 * 1,258,160 1,170,826* 
19,464,132 Globe Indemnity Company . a? % 35,359,508 29,049,960 6,309,548 
9,930,468 The Liverpool & London & Globe eile Co. Ltd. 20,455,893 16,429,231 4,026,661 
3,383,609 The Newark Fire Insurance Company . 9,240,246 5,867,090 3,373,156 
7,803,935 Queen Insurance Company of America 22,428,216 13,896,031 8,532,184 
13,882,167 Royal Indemnity Company . 26,577,861 23,066,632 3,511,228 
9,786,967 Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. . 24,620,304 16,654,936 7,965,367 
1,938,538 Star Insurance Company of America 5,185,048 3,291,366 1,893,681 
539,528 Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. . 1,349,517 689,313 660,203 
$73,466,126 Total $164,695,884* $120,172,505 $44,523,373* 


* Additional $500,000 since paid into surplus of “‘Federal Union” 








Surplus to Policyholders (Market Values as of December 31, 1931) 


Surplus to Policyholders (Insurance Commissioners’ Convention Values) . 


— » »« $46,523,375 
. . . $69,654,171 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





First Automobile Policy Issued 
Thirty Years Ago by the Boston 


On June 2, 1902, a Stanley Steamer Was Insured Under a 
Marine Policy; Primary Cover Was for 
Fire Risks Only 


Back in 1902 the dashing young blade 
with the close-hauled derby, choker col- 
lar and linen duster was filled with pride 
at owning that marvel of mechanical in- 
genuity—an automobile. Unfortunately, 
his was the pride that goeth before a 
stall. The successful completion of a 
motor trip in the days of a single cylin- 
der, unreliable tires and unpaved roads 
was problematical. 

It took considerable personal courage 
and sporting blood to buy a car in those 
days. It took a full quota of financial 
nerve for a company to pioneer in the 
automobile insurance field. 

On June 2,- 1902, the Boston Insurance 
Co. issued the first automobile insurance 
policy ever written in the United States. 
Strangely enough it was written as ma- 
rine insurance because at that time the 
word “automobile” did not appear in any 
statutes, and there was no specific au- 
thorization for automobile insurance. 
Fortunately, owing to a broad construc- 
tion of existing laws by a full-visioned 
Massachusetts attorney-general, insur- 
ance on automobiles was ruled to be 
marine insurance. The theory being that 
if insuring goods on board railroad cars 
was marine insurance, then the insuring 
of a motor running on its own wheels, 
regardless of the type of roadbed, was 
equally marine insurance. This decision 
was accepted by the insurance depart- 
ments of other states. 


Issued on Stanley Steamer 


This historic policy covered “$950 on 
two-seated, surrey style, single-cylinder, 
French Pattern and $50 on tools, imple- 
ments and personal effects.” It was is- 
sued on the request of a ship owner who 
purchased a Stanley Steamer car. 

The primary cover wanted was the fire 
risk only, to which was added the pro- 
tection against the perils of fire and de- 
railment while the automobile was on 
board railroad cars, and against dam- 
age caused by stranding, sinking, burn- 
ing or collision when the aytomobile was 
on board a steamship. The form was 
attached to the schooner form of policy 
commonly known as the “Boston 
Schooner Form.” 

It is interesting to note that the first 
policies excluded all claims arising from 
explosion or burning gasoline or other 
fuel while within the automobile and cov- 
ered the car only while within buildings, 
or on board railroad cars within the lim- 
its of the United States, and while on 
board steamers bound from United 
States ports. This first automobile pol- 
icy was crude compared to the present- 
day contract. 

On August 15, 1903, this original form 
of policy was extended so that it then 
covered anywhere within the limits of 
the United States “while in buildings, on 
road, ferry, or inland steamer, or on 
coastwise steamer from a United States 
port,” but the policy still excluded lia- 
bility for loss or damage by fire origi- 
nating in or on the automobile itself. 

In March, 1904, the rate was reduced 
by the Boston from 3% to 2“%%, and in 
August, 1904, the policy was amended so 
as to include fire arising within the auto- 
mobile. The policy then covered loss or 
damage “irrespective of average to the 
automobile hereby insured caused by fire 
arising from any cause whatsoever.” 

Up to this time the question of old 
cars had not come up. In fact, there 
were none; but as renewals came up, a 


schedule of rates was adopted, an in- 
creased rate being charged on the older 
cars; and this practice has been.contin- 
ued ever since. 

On March 15, 1905, the policy was fur- 
them amended by including a clause cov- 
ering against theft. The number of auto- 
mobiles in use had been growing con- 
stantly so that the business had now in- 
creased considerably, and other marine 
companies had gone into this business. 

All of the companies adopted prac- 
tically the same form of policy as the 
Boston and the essential points of this 
policy are still continued today. The 
only important addition to the form is 
a rider covering collision damage sus- 
tained by the car and liability of the 
owner for damage done to other prop- 
erty by reason of collision of his car 
with such other property. 


PHILIPPAR LOSS HEAVY 
French Liner, Insured for About $4,500,- 
000, Covered Largely in French 
and British Markets 

Many British underwriters share in 
the liability on the burned French liner 
Georges Philippar, which is insured for 
about $4,500,000 in respect of the hull 
and machinery, and about $1,750,000 on 
interest—sums entirely exclusive of any 
insurance on cargo or passengers’ effects. 
In the event of the total destruction of 
the vessel by fire the liabilities of under- 
writers in respect of the ship alone 
would amount to about $6,250,000. 

A proportion of the loss is expected 
to fall on French offices, but the greater 
part of the insurance is believed to have 
been placed with leading British offices 
through their Paris agents or to have 
been placed throughout the London mar- 
ket by brokers. 

For some time, despite heavy individ- 
ual claims, there has been a tendency in 
the London market to reduce the rates 
of premium covering the risk of total 
loss of fine vessels, and recently at the 
meetings of important insurance compa- 
nies warnings were uttered by the chair- 
men. Reference was made at one meet- 
ing to the considerable interests in ships 
carrying specie, and it was pointed out 
that in the event of disaster large trans- 
fers of British money abroad would be 
involved. 


COMBINED AUTO COVERAGES 


The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association’s staff committee recom- 
mended the following on combined cov- 
erages at the last meeting of the direc- 
tors: the establishment of an overall 
minimum rate of 35 cents per $100 of 
insurance for the combined coverages 
subject to a minimum rate of not more 
than $5, the rates for the individual 
perils to be 10 cents each, except that for 
falling aircraft it shall be 5 cents. In 
addition it was recommended that there 
be no maximums on the individual perils 
and that in territories where any of the 
single hazards may be greater than in 
other territories, the minimums may be 
loaded accordingly. The directors voted 
that such change be made effective if 
and when the membership voted its ap- 
proval. In the East there is a difference 
of opinion as to whether this program 
should be adopted at this time. 





BUILDERS BUY BERMUDA 


Workman Clark (1928), Ltd., the big 
Belfast shipbuilding concern, has pur- 
chased the liner Bermuda as she lies in 
a burnt-out condition in Belfast harbor 
after the most disastrous marine fire of 
last year. Originally built at Belfast for 
the New York-Bermuda_ service by 
Workman Clark, Ltd., the liner, follow- 
ing a fire at Bermuda, returned to Bel- 
fast for repair and overhaul. These had 
been practically completed when a sec- 
ond and far more serious fire took place 
at the fitting-out wharf. It is not known 
what the concern intends to do with the 
vessel. This will depend unon a further 
complete examination of the hull and 
machinery. The hull is badly damaged 
but the machinery, it is thought, is ca- 
pable of being used again either whole 
or in part. 





VESTRIS HELD UNSEAWORTHY 


The Lamport & Holt steamer Ves- 
tris, which foundered at sea during 
November, 1928, with heavy loss of life 
and cargo, was declared unseaworthy at 
the time of sailing by Federal Judge 
Goddard last week in denying a motion 
of the owners for a limitation of :lia- 
bility. The court held also that the ves- 
sel was “tender” and overloaded to the 
point of listing and that the owners had 
failed to establish due diligence. Marine 
insurance subrogation claims of more 
than $1,000,000 have been filed against 
the Vestris owners. 





TOKIO FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The United States branch of the 
Tokio Marine & Fire shows a strong 
financial statement as of March 31, 1932. 
The assets are $13,807,862 and net sur- 
plus $8,291,644. The capital deposit of 
$400,000 is also added to policyholders’ 
surplus. Of the assets $2,908,591 repre- 
sents cash in New York banks and $6,- 
652,170 are invested in bonds. There is 


a reserve of $1,916,766 for unearned pre- 
miums and a reserve of $2,551,124 for 
depreciation of security values. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 














WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 






Barber & Baldwin’s 
Broad New Air Form 


AMATEUR PILOTS’ CONTRACT 
Special Form Has Rates Lower Than 
Heretofore Obtainable Because of 


Safety Record of Association 


Protection for passengers and public 
against death, injury and property dam- 
age caused by private aircraft and a 
stimulus to sport flying in America are 
the major merits of an aviation insurance 
contract executed by the United States 
Amateur Air Pilots Association and Bar- 
ber & Baldwin, New York underwriters. 

Consummation of the agreement is the 
direct consequence of a four-year study 
of the problem by John S. Reaves, pro- 
tagonist of sport flying, founder of the 
national chain of Aviation Country Clubs 
and president of the Association. Obtain- 
able through any broker in the United 
States, policies issuable under the con- 
tract contain none of the drastic flight 
restrictions heretofore imposed and make 
coverage of all kinds available at rates 
equal or less than those for correspond- 
ing non-aeronautic risks. Reaves esti- 
mated that a collective premium-saving 
of from $400,000 to $500,000 a year is 
thus held forth to private plane-owners. 

A pilot of 200 or more hours’ experi- 
ence is enabled by the contract to pro- 
tect himself against accident for a mini- 
mum of $7.50 per thousand a year. “We 
can provide coverage for amateur pilots 
at these reduced rates because, through 
engineers and underwriters situated at 
strategic points throughout the country, 
we are able to keep our portfolio of risks 
from individuals who, by careless upkeep 
of their machines, reckless flying and 
other extra-hazardous practices, penalize 
insurance companies with heavy losses 
which in turn have to be borne by all 
policyholders,” said George L. Lloyd, 
president of Barber & Baldwin. “The 
spread of risks under this new plan en- 
ables us to select only those pilots worthy 
of low rates.” 


New Rate Features 

Public liability insurance up to $50,000, 
for instance, can be had under the new 
plan for $70 a year, less than half the 
premium paid for the same coverage by 
an automobile owner in New York; the 
passenger liability rate is now computed 
on a percentage of the policy’s face value 
and not upon seating capacity, a basis 
which compelled large plane owners often 
to pay for insurance on empty seats; 
for $90 a year a machine may be insured 
for $3,000 against fire, windstorm, theft, 
tornado and ground damage, including 
collision, while $3,000 of collision cover- 
age alone for a motor car would carry 
a premium of $310. ' 

Fire insurance, under the new policies, 
protects planes customarily kept in any 
manner of hangar whether approved or 
not approved by the underwriters. Prop- 
erty damage and passenger and public 
liability coverage applies whether the 
plane is flown by its owner or by another 
pilot holding an approval card issued 
gratis by the underwriters, thus permit- 
ting amateur airmen to operate each 
other’s machines without invalidating 
ther insurance. Restrictions formerly 
placed upon flying after dark’ or more 
than fifty miles beyond the boundaries of 
the territorial United States are remove, 
the policies embracing the whole of the 
North and South American continents, 
over-water hops and night flights along 
established airways. 





MUST USE FULL AUTO RATES 

Five fire companies have been ordered 
by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment to discontinue the writing © 
automobile lines at discounts from the 
tariff rates and to charge the full annual 
premiums, effective June 1. The com 
panies and the differentials they formet- 
ly granted are the following: American 
Home Fire, 10%; Importers & Export 
ers, 10%; Lloyds of New York, 10%; 
Northwestern National, 15%, and Stand- 
ard of N. Y., 10%. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


1931 Casualty Results 
Featured in Exhibit 


NAT. BUREAU COMPILATION OUT 


Total Net Premiums Earned on 68 Stock 
Companies $§10,633,234; Total Loss 
of $56,294,180 Shown 


The annual Casualty Experience Ex- 
hibit of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, giving the 
country-wide underwriting results of 
its member companies licensed to do 
business in New York state, was greeted 
with as much if not greater interest upon 
its appearance this week in company 
home offices. The significant fact re- 
vealed by the exhibit is that while the 
ageregate 1931 underwriting loss of the 
sixty-eight reported upon 
amounted to $56,294,180, an increase over 
the previous year, the total net premium 
volume held up surprisingly well in the 
face of poor ‘business conditions, and 
some lines were able to show an under- 
writing profit. Total net premiums 
earned were $610,633,234 as compared 
with $642,631,243 in 1930; total losses and 
claim expenses incurred were $419,283,- 
114 


companies 


Profit in Nine Lines 


Lines of business showing a gain from 
underwriting in the past year were plate 
glass, $762,117; burglary and theft, $3,- 
210.223; steamer boiler, $506,496; engine 
and machinery, $437,932; auto property 
damage, $6,352,284; auto collision, $16,- 
841; property damage and collision other 
than auto, $460,507; sprinkler, $229,637, 
and miscellaneous lines, $11,800—includ- 
ing aviation, live stock, non-can. accident 
and health, workmen’s collective, for- 
gery, etc. 

The compensation line, however, on a 
total net premiums earned volume of 
$121,552,232 suffered an underwriting loss 
of $23,262,132. Similarly in auto liability 
on a volume of $173,211,099 there was an 
underwriting loss which amounted to 
$15,656,770. 

_It was to be expected that the surety 
line under the past year’s unsatisfactory 
conditions would suffer heavy losses and 
this has been borne out by the exhibit 
in showing total net premiums earned 
of $45,523,471, off from 1930, on which 
there was an underwriting loss of $24,- 
071,194. Fidelity net premium volume 
went ahead in the past year to $42,271,- 
301 but a net loss from underwriting of 
$894,427 was shown in this line. 

Among the other exhibits shown this 
year are: the production cost on direct 
business for 1931—by lines, also compari- 
son of such costs for calendar years 1925 
to 1931 inclusive; comparison of earned 
Premiums and underwriting gain or loss 
tor the same period—by lines and com- 
Parison of loss and expense ratios for 
the same period—by lines. 

In fact, the 1931 statistical treatise of 
the National Bureau has been referred 
to as being more comprehensive and 
complete than in previous years, pre- 
Senting a clear-cut picture of the past 
years results, not even overlooking a 
tabulation of mutual company experience 
vased on the records of thirty-one such 
companies entered in New York State. 





Loyal Protective In 
General A. & H. Field 


STARTS EXPANSION PROGRAM 





Boston Company, Successful in Rest. ict- 
ed Field, Broadening Scope; Presi- 
dent J. M. Powell Gives Reasons 


Inaugurating a 1932 expansion pro- 
gram the Loyal Protective of Boston is 
now entering the general field of acci- 
dent and health insurance. Although the 
company, under the leadership of John 
M. Powell, president, has been success- 
ful in the restricted field of limiting its 
activities to Masons and Odd Fellows, 
this move is not regarded as surprising 
as there has been a growing tendency in 
the past few years on the part of com- 





JOHN M. POWELL 


panies operating in the restricted field 
to broaden their scope. 

In making the announcement to the 
agency force President Powell stressed 
two main factors responsible for the 
Loyal’s decision to embark on this pro- 
gram of expansion: 

1. The additional prospects in a given 
territory for the agents. 

2. An attempt to bring health and ac- 
cident coverage into homes that would 
otherwise not be reached. 


History of the Organization 


On December 31, 1930, The Ridgely 
Protective Association was combined 
with the Loyal, both companies having 
been under the same management for 
some two years prior to that time. The 
two companies were remarkably similar; 
one was organized in 1894, the other in 
1895, both being assessment companies 
as health insurance was then in its in- 
fancy and reliable statistics for the con- 
struction of rates were not then avail- 
able. Later as more reliable data was 
acquired, rates were established on a 
guaranteed basis, and both companies 
were reincorporated as stock companies, 
one in 1907, the other in 1909. Both 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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A. & H. Men Warned Of 
Accepting Large Lines 


N. Y. CLUB HEARS T. F. HICKEY 





Metropolitan Life Claim Sup’t Sees Good 
Underwriting Judgment in Reducing 

Weekly Indemnity, Principal Sums 

Thomas F. Hickey, one of the seasoned 
accident and health claim adjusters who 
is superintendent of this division in the 
Metropolitan Life, gave the Accident & 
Health Club of New York at its dinner 
meeting a week ago a closeup view of 
the danger signs in acceptance of risks 
in these days as seen from the claim 
man’s vantage point. Mr. Hickey, mak- 
ing a good talk on short notice, appeared 
in place of the scheduled speaker, Wil- 
liam B. Mann, formerly with the Ocean 
Accident, who was sick. President Law- 
rence K. Farrell, Metropolitan Life chief 
accident underwriter, was toastmaster, 
and the affair was held at the Hotel 
Plymouth, New York. 

Exaggerated Claims On Increase 

Making a strong plea for a closer re- 
lationship between the claim and under- 
writing departments, Mr. Hickey minced 
no words in telling why these are 
troublesome days for accident and 
health men with exaggerated claims so 
greatly on the increase. To help the 
situation he recommended that under- 
writers be far more scrutinizing of risks 
submitted, particularly those for large 
amounts of insurance wherein a suspi- 
cion of suicide might be lurking. He 
thought, for example, that $25 weekly 
indemnity is too much to pay to a man 
who would also receive compensation 
benefits if he were injured. 

“In such a case,” he said, “we are run- 
ning the risk of paying unemployment 


“insurance or a form of pension over a 


long period of time.” In fact, Mr. Hick- 
ey knows of cases where the period of 
disability has been purposely extended 
so that the injured party won't have to 
return to a job paying him less than his 
benefits. In his opinion this type of 
insured doesn’t think he is dishonest, 
merely feeling that his action is one of 
resourcefulness. 
Suicides Danger Point 
Mr. Hickey thought that suicides were 
causing accident and health men as much 
if not more worry than almost any other 
problem; that the tendency seems to be 
to take out the large policies and then 
(Continued on Page 42) 


Rejoins Standard Accident 





Fr. WADE HUGHES 


F. Wade Hughes, one of the ponule1 
figures in the surety business, got back 
into active bonding work this week «as 
superintendent of this department in the 
Philadelphia downtown office of the 
Standard Accident after a year’s rest 
period which proved very beneficial to 
his health. In making this connection 
Mr. Hughes returns to the company of 
which he was contract bond = superin- 
tendent in 1922 in the New York office 
Mr. Hughes’ appointment does not af 
fect the status of G. D. Weaver as bond- 
ing manager of the Philadelphia uptown 
branch which has been under his able 
direction since 1923. 

Mr. Hughes’ career, which began in 1920 
after twelve years in general constru 
tion werk. includes home office servic 
with the Royal Indemnity and the Con 
tinental Casualty, Mr. Hughes has made 
a reputation for himself as a seasoned 
underwriter whose experience has been 
enriched by the handling of a wide Ya 
riety of fidelity and surety problems both 
metropolitan and countrywide 


MURPHY REINSTATED 
Charles F. Murphy, Jr. 80 Maiden 
Lane, has been reinstated as a New York 
city surety agent 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








17-23 John Street, New York 
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Contributory Negligence of 
Sleeping Guest Passengers 


An interesting angle to the automobile 
guest claim problem is the fact that in 
certain states a passenger who falls 
asleep is considered guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence and cannot claim under 
guest provisions. 

A recent case in Pennsylvania, which 
suit however, was not dismissed al- 
though the injured man had been sleep- 
ing during the auto ride, was the sub- 
ject of a recent editorial in the New 
York Law Journal, which reviewed simi- 
lar provisions in other states. 

In Massachusetts and Wisconsin it is 
held that an automobile guest cannot 
completely surrender himself to the care 
of the driver, that he cannot abandon the 
exercise of his own faculties and trust 
entirely to the driver’s skill and discre- 
tion; that he must at least exercise some 
degree of care; and that his going to 
sleep disabled him from so doing and 
necessarily constitutes contributory neg- 
ligence. 

In Pennsylvania and Maryland the 
matter of a passenger voluntarily going 
to sleep is an issue of fact, to be sub- 
mitted to a jury and decided in the light 
of circumstances surrounding a_ given 
case. 

Recent Pennsylvania Case 

In this recent Pennsylvania case of 
Nelson v. Nygren (233 App. Div. 4th 
Dept. 574, 575) Justice Cropsey held that 
the passenger was not negligent. How- 
ever the award of $17,500 was reduced 
to $12,000. 

Nelson had been riding at night with 
Nygren, who was driving his own car. 
Nelson voluntarily went to sleep in the 
car after telling defendant to awaken 
him when they reached Randolph, N. Y. 
Nelson awoke, not in Randolph, but in 


the hospital, due to injuries incurred by 
reason of the car being run off the road 
and against the railing of a bridge. 

Although the evidence does not clearly 
show the facts, it seems to be conceded 
that both plaintiff and defendant were 
sleepy, having been out late in attend- 
ance at some social function, and that 
the plan was that Nygren was to drive 
his car as far as Randolph, then to 
awaken Nelson, for the purpose of hav- 
ing him drive the remainder of the jour- 
ney. Plaintiff claimed that the fair in- 
ference was that defendant went to sleep 
at the wheel. Nygren was not sworn, 
but there was evidence that, after the 
accident, he said: “I must have dozed 
off to sleep.” 

Justice Cropsey held that the jury was 
justified in finding these facts: That 
both parties were perfectly sober, not 
having indulged in drinking or riotous 
conduct of any kind; that they were 
traveling over a road with which they 
were both familiar; that defendant was 
driving his own car, with the operation 
of which he was familiar, and that short- 
ly previous to the accident defendant 
was driving in the usual orderly man- 
ner and at a reasonable rate of speed. 
Can it be said, under these circum- 
stances, that plaintiff was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence as a matter of law 
in going to sleep after making the sug- 
gestion that, instead of both keeping 
awake during the entire journey, they 
take turns in keeping awake? 

This court has held that when 
two men, riding together, approached a 
railroad crossing it was proper to permit 
the jury to find that both performed the 
duty of reasonable care in looking, one 
to the left and the other to the right. 





F. E. O-BRIEN ARKANSAS TALK 


F. & C. Man Explains How Nat’! Bureau 
Bases Auto Rates on Local 
Accident Experience 

Just how each city or territory by its 
own accident record determines its auto- 
mobile insurance rates was described by 
Frank E. O’Brien, assistant agency su- 
perintendent of the Fidelity & Casualty, 
at a recent meeting of the Arkansas As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Little 
Rock. 

In his talk, which furnished the agents 
with additional ammunition for explain- 
ing the recent rate increases to renewing 
clients, Mr. O’Brien said that statistics 
of motor car accidents are kept for each 
city in the United States having a popu- 
lation of 100,000 or more, and added that 
each of these cities has a sufficient num- 
ber of private passenger cars insured to 
compute a reliable basic average cost of 
insuring the vehicle. 

Another statistical compilation, he 
stated, covers all cities in a given state 
with population running from 25,000 to 
100,000 and a third classification takes in 
the smaller cities and towns and the 
rural communities. 

“Therefore,” he declared, “the respon- 
sibility for the rates applying in any one 
of these classes rests directly upon its 
own residents, and cannot be controlled 
by the insurance companies. Intelligent 
traffic rules and regulations and their 
enforcement will react to the benefit of 
the individual citizen. 

“In an effort to make the premium 
which any class of car owners pay that 
which they themselves determine, the bu- 
reau maintains separate statistics not 
only for the different territories but for 
the different classes of cars as well. 

“It has been found that the heavy and 
expensive car has a different accident 
probability from that of the light and 
less expensive car, although recently the 
light car loss experience has increased, 
largely because of the increased speed at 
which they can bé operated.” 

In conclusion the speaker said: “A 
review of the record of the casualty busi- 
ness from an underwriting profit stand- 





FILLING STATION POSTERS 





Automobile Safety Warnings Displayed 
by Gasoline Distributors; Commis- 
sioners, National Bureau, Co-operate 


Elaborate warning posters carrying 
the message of automobile safety are 
being distributed by the gasoline indus- 
try through New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The posters are displayed 
at filling stations of a group of the most 
powerful companies. The Eastern Con- 
ference of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
at its recent meeting in Washington, 
D. C., praised the posters and hoped that 
the campaign would be extended to 
other states. The National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters was in- 
strumental in organizing the campaign. 

The posters are printed in five colors 
on heavy linen. They are changed 
monthly and each depicts a different 
common traffic violation which causes 
death and injury. There is a picture on 
each illustrating the violation. They all 
bear the announcement that the work is 
done under the sponsorship of the motor 
vehicle commissioner of the particular 
state. 

The campaign was decided upon early 
this year at a meeting of the National 
Bureau with the oil men and the com- 
missioners, who are Charles A. Harnett 
of New York, Harold G. Hoffman of 
New Jersey and Benjamin G. Eynon of 
Pennsylvania. Companies which launch 
displays simultaneously in the three 
states are: the Atlantic Refining Co., 
the Colonial Beacon Co., the Gulf Re- 
fining Co., the Richfield Oil Corp., Shell, 
Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc., the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, the Stand- 
ard Oil of Pennsylvania, the Texas 
Oil Co. 





point for the past three years will give 
us a picture of a big business being con- 
ducted at a large loss each year. The 
only remedy available to the companies 
is sales that will product a profit, or the 
creation of the need for a line that by 
experience indicates that there is a profit 
in the line.” 





Automobile Right-of-Way 


Just what legally is the “right-of- 
way” rule for automobiles is inter- 
pretated as follows in the New York 
Law Journal: 

“The ‘right-of-way’ rule, giving 
preference to a vehicle coming from 
the right (Vehicle and Traffic Law, 
sec. 82, subdiv. 4, formerly General 
Highway Traffic Law, sec. 12, subdiv. 
4) has been in force since 1917. 

“In substance, the enunciated rule 
is that if the driver of an automobile 
proceeding relatively from the left 
discovers, or in the exercise of rea- 
sonable caution should discover, that 
another car is coming from his right 
on an intersecting road at such a 
speed and so near at hand that a 
collision is imminent if both vehicles 
continue their original courses and 
speeds, the person occupying the sub- 
ordinate position must yield by slow- 
ing up or stopping or applying his 
brakes or turning. 

“The driver occupying the dominant 
position must also use all reasonable 
care. He cannot be reckless of con- 
sequences. It is, as has been said, a 
rule of reason, of mutual forbear- 
ance.” 











WHITE SULPHUR CONVENTIONS 





International Claim and _ International 
Counsel Ass’ns Preparing for Sept. 
Meetings; Good Programs Promised 
Plans are being made by the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel 
and the International Claim Association 
to make their respective annual conven- 
tions in September at the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, outstand- 

ing gatherings. 

The dates for the Counsel convention 
are September 8, 9 and 10 following 
which the Claim association will convene 
September 12, 13 and 14. The respective 
programs, now being built, promise an 
array of speakers and topics which will 
draw a large attendance. The Claim As- 
sociation program, in charge of Herbert 
W. J. Hargrave, manager, claims division, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity eastern de- 
partment, will have four speakers. ° One 
of them will be Robert W. Schackleford 
of Schackleford, Idy, Farrior & Shan- 
non, Tampa, Fla., whose subject is to be 
“The History of the Legal Aspects of 
Suicide.” 

Harlan S. Don Carlos, Travelers ad- 
juster, is president of the International 
Claim Association, and Edwin A. Jones 
of Katz & Sommerich, New York at- 
torneys, is now in his fifth term as presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Insurance Counsel. 





GREAT NECK GOLF TOURNEY 
C. & S. Club of N. Y. Decides on June 
16 for its Spring Party at Lakeville 
Golf Club; Program 


The annual spring golf tournament of 
the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York will be held June 16 at the Lake- 
ville Golf & Country Club, Great Neck, 
L. I. H. P. Hall, chairman, committee 
on arrangements, announces the follow- 
ing events: 

(1) 37 holes, medal play, low net 
score (handicap) for Classes A. B, and C 
players; (2) 18 holes, medal play, low 
net score (handicap) for the President’s 
trophy. First round played to count; 
(3) 18 holes, medal play, low net score 
(handicap), the afternoon round played 
to count—first and second best; (4) 
Kickers’ handicap, for guests only, first 
and second best—first round to count. 

Both luncheon and dinner will be 
served to club members and tennis courts 
and swimming pool will be available at a 
nominal charge. The prizes will be 
awarded at the dinner in the evening. 





BEE-STING CLAIMS COVERED 

Members of the Surrey (Eng.) Bee- 
keepers’ Association are now insured, 
under a beecraft scheme, against claims 
by third-party risks on account of stings 
by bees owned by members. 


IVES ON “UNITED FRONT” 


All Must Stand Together On Rate In- 
creases, He Tells Pa. Federation; 
Potential Power of the Business 

There can be no temporizing with the 
issue brought up by rate increases in 
automobile liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation lines, Henry Swift Ives, spe- 
cial counsel of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, told the an- 
nual convention of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania at Pottsville, Pa, 
last week. It is obvious that casualty 
companies cannot continue to do busi- 
ness at a loss, said Mr. Ives, and the 
only way to meet the issue squarely is 
for every person in any way dependent 
upon the business to do his part in ob- 
taining the necessary support. He 
stressed that the public must be appeased 
and insurance’ regulatory authorities 
must be convinced of the necessity for 
those rate readjustments. 

“Any conflict of opinion among mem- 
bers of the casualty and surety family as 
to ‘the extent and kind of aid required is 
sure to create distrust among insurance 
buyers and increase the severity of regu- 
lation,” said Mr. Ives. “Agreement in 
some instances between all members of 
this vast family may be impossible, but 
in no event should this failure to agree 
be publicly advertised. Such advertising 
is bound to react unfavorably on the 
companies and their agents, and in the 
long run will injure rather than help in- 
surance buyers.” 

Mr. Ives pointed out that Insurance, 
if united, could and should be a greater 
influence in the social, economic and po- 
litical life of this country. “In my opin- 
ion the institution of insurance doesn’t 
know its own strength,” he declared. “It 
is an industrial giant suffering with pig- 
my inhibitions. It ought never to be 
placed in the position of a supplicant for 
what it requires in order that it may 
function properly. It ought to obtain its 
rights as a matter of right, not by bar- 
gaining. It should not be necessary for 
an army of 3,593,000 insurance people to 
defend the institution against organized 
attacks by demagogues. Isn’t it nonsense 
for a business with $22,000,000,000 in in- 
vested funds to take a back seat for any- 
body ?” 








R. N. NICHOLLS JOINS F. & C. 


Leaves U. S. F. & G. to Be Metropolitan 
Assistant Manager of America Fore 
Company; Given Two Parties 

R. N. Nicholls left his post as assistant 
manager in the New York office of the 
United States F. & G. last week to be- 
come metropolitan assistant manager of 
the Fidelity & Casualty under Manager 
H. V_ Upington. Two affairs were 
given in his honor, one by his former 
associates in the U. S. F. & G. and the 
other by his new friends in the Fidelity 
& Casualty. 

Coincident with Mr. Nicholl’s appoint 
ment John Brodsky, in charge of bond- 
ing lines under Manager Upington, was 
promoted to be assistant manager of the 
branch. Mr. Nicholls’ career started 1 
1918 and for the past nine years he has 
been with the U. S. F. & G. 








RESPONSIBILITY BILL FAVORED 


A favorable report on the automobile 
financial responsibility bill (H. R. 7894) 
in the District of Columbia has been sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives 
by the House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. 

“A similar bill passed the House 10 the 
Seventy-first Congress,” the report states, 
“and was favorably reported in the Sem 
ate. It was sponsored by the American 
Automobile Association and endorsed DY 
the American Motorists Association, '0 
cal citizens’ associations, and automobile 
associations from other states.” 





USE PRESENT MARKET VALUES 

President Charles R. Miller of the +4 
delity & Deposit in advising stockhol . 
ers of the proposed capital reduction -_ 
said that the company’s investments Wi" 
be written down to June 30 market v4 
ues in its semi-annual statement. 
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A. & H. Managers Ass’n 

Program at Chicago 
MANY EXECUTIVES TO SPEAK 
To Have Open Forum and Exchange of 


Ideas on Current Problems; Conven- 
to Run June 9, 10 and 11 





Accident and health managers, meet- 
ing in Chicago next week for their third 
annual convention, have a well filled pro- 
gram to look forward to, according to L. 
D. Edson, president of the National “As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Mana- 
gers. The meetings which constitute a 
national accident and health forum, are 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, June 9, 10 and 11, immediately fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference. 

Many company executives appear on 
the program. Says Mr. Edson: “There 
has never been a year in our business 
when greater benefits can be gained 
from exchanging ideas with fellow mana- 
gers from various parts of the country 
and engaging in active discussion—and 
active discussion is going to be promi- 
nently featured in this meeting. Every 
member is urged to be prepared to ex- 
press himself on the subjects contained 
in the program.” 

The complete program includes: 

Opening Session 

Address of Welcome—H. A. Behrens, presi- 
dent, Continental Casualty. 

“Destiny of the Local Club’—Address and 
Discussion—J. P. Collins, vice-president, Na- 
tional Casualty, past president National Associa- 
tion of A. & H. Managers. 

“Must Underwriting Be Re-Learned?’’—Ad- 
dress and Discussion—E. A. Hauschild, assistant 
secretary, Continental, author of “Accident and 
Health Underwriters Guide.” 

“Facts on Lump Expense Reimbursement”— 
Address and Discussion—Fred G. Burgoyne, as. 
sistant secretary Union Indemnity, and _ secre- 
tary National Association. 

Second Day 

“Revised Bureau Program’’—Address and Dis- 
cussion—Paul H. Rogers, assistant secretary, 
Massachusetts Bonding. 

“Legal Aspects of Policy Construction”—Ad- 
dress and Discussion—Ralph F. Potter, Chicago, 
Cassels, Potter & Bentley, Insurance Counsel. 

_ “Effects of Discontinuance of Disability Clause 
in Life Policies’—Address and Discussion— 
Speaker to be announced. 

Thi-ed Day 

“Accident and Health Sales Congress’”—Ad- 
dress and Discussion—C. G. Schillerstrom. 
Pittsburgh, manager Washington National. 

“The Regional Conference’—Address and 
Discussion—Michael O’Sullivan, Los Angeles 
Club. manager Sunset Life. 

‘Message From California Clubs”—California 
Association—Educational Work—Wm. E. Leb- 
by, president Los Angeles Club, first vice-presi- 
dent, National Association of A. & H. Man- 
agers. 

“Message From Northwest District’”—Seattle 
—Portland—Northwest Regional Conference— 

_D. Mead, manager, Pacific Mutual Life; 
regional vice-president, National Association. 

Entertainment Friday, June 10: 10 a. m., 
ladies—excursion by private bus to World’s Fair 
Buildings, Planetarium, Shedd Aquarium, etc. ; 
12:30 p. m., ladies—luncheon; 2 p. m., ladies— 
ridge, grand prizes, table prizes; 7:30 p. m., 
banquet. 

, Closing Session 
Pi Agency Problems and Agency Building’’— 
Address and Discussion—Philadelphia Club. 

Reports of National Officers. 

Reports of National Committees. 

eport of Nominating Committee. 

‘lection of National Officers. 

Adjournment. 





ISSUES SPECIAL AUTO POLICY 





Travelers Indemnity in Tieup With 
Quaker State Oil Co. Whereby Its 
Customers Get Ins. Protection 
The Travelers Indemnity has issued to 
the Quaker State Oil Refining Co. a spe- 
cial insurance policy under which the oil 
company protects automobile owners 
using its lubricants against burned bear- 
ings and other damage resulting from 

faulty and insufficient lubrication. 

he insurance protection is issued only 
° motorists who agree to use Quaker 
tate products exclusively during the pe- 


ca covered by _the guarantee, or one 
ye The motorists must visit the serv- 
e 


Stations regularly so that the com- 


- Pg keep a careful check of their 
, ete, 





BRITISH SAFETY FIRST WEEK 
ae afety First Week in London was re- 
ently celebrated by the National Safety 
itst Association, of which the Duke of 
ork is patron. A National Safety Con- 
8ress was held during the week. 


Animated “Moviegraph” is AAtna Casualty’s 
Latest Message on Automobile Accidents 


A flick of the thumb is surely a motion 
that even the laziest of automobile driv- 
ers is willing to make; therefore the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety has devised a 
“moviegraph” message on automobile 
driving responsibility which dramatizes 
the need for safety in an amazingly sim- 
ple fashion just “by that flick of the 
thumb.” 

Thousands of these little “movie- 
graphs,” booklets which give the impres- 
sion of moving pictures when thumbed, 
are being distributed by the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety all over the country, 
teaching the lesson that the public is in 
the long run responsible for the increase 
in the cost of automobile insurance. Run 
slowly backward, the moviegraph turns 
out to be a miniature edition of “Here 
Are the Facts,” the pamphlet recently 
issued by the company for agents to 
show to policyholders in justifying the 


2 


recent rate increases. The moviegraph 
is the Aetna’s fourth publicity presen- 
tation this year dealing with rates and 
safety. 


Vest Pocket Size Booklet 


This moviegraph, Making the Rates, 
is a sixty-four page vest-pocket size ac- 
tion booklet. By rapidly flicking the 
pages one sees an “animated picture” of 
an automobile collision. In the twin- 
kling of an eye the scene changes to a 
courtroom where the jury decrees an 
overwhelming verdict of $20,000. The 
drawings comprising this ingenious nov- 
elty are by Forbell, who has successfully 
introduced a lighter note into the Aetna’s 
recent advertising. 

Reversing the book, the reader finds 
first a twelve-page digest of the Aetna’s 
much quoted statistical publication, “Here 
Are the Facts,” a graphic explanation of 
the causes of the rate increases as re- 
vealed by authentic accident and claim 
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pective clients. 





data. This is followed by twenty prac- 
tical rules for safe driving. 
Novelty Appeal 

3ecause of its novelty each moviegraph 
will doubtless be thumbed over and over, 
its contents thoughtfully read and then 
handed from one person to another. As 
a result, it is hoped many more motor- 
ists will come to realize that they, and 
not the companies, really make the rates 
and will resolve to do their bit to correct 
the underlying conditions by driving 
carefully and frowning on excessive lia- 
bility verdicts. 

All Aetna agents have been given an 
opportunity to secure “Making the 
Rates,” and the invitation has been ex- 
tended to the members of the insurance 
fraternity to write the Aetna publicity 
department for a copy of it if they so 
desire. 





MUST REPLACE BONDS 

St. Louis notary publics whose official 
bonds were written by the Southern 
Surety of New York have been ordered 
to post new bonds immediately, due to 
the liquidation of the company now un- 
der way. There are 288 notaries af- 
fected. 


MEINANCIAL STRENGTH, plus the most capable man- 
agement, are essentials needed in a company to be 
selected in which to place fidelity and surety business, as 
bonds frequently remain in force for a number of years and 
the above requisites are necessary to inspire complete con- 
fidence in the acceptance of contracts to be sold to pros- 


“It has been my pleasure and privilege for 38 years to 
represent the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, 
my agency being one of the oldest in the F&D’s organization. 
When our representation started in 1894, the surety business 
was little known, but with the friendly assistance and hearty 
co-operation of the Home Office, upon which we have 
always been able to depend 100%, our business has steadily 


expanded. 


. “The financial growth of the F&D has been consistent, and 
it has always enjoyed the confidence of the insuring public. 


“The sound policy adhered to by its executives and under- 
writers, plus the highly satisfactory manner in which its losses 
are settled, leads me to the conclusion that no company offers 
such attractive prospects to both agents and clients and 
thus exemplifies the ideal connection of which any 
representative may be proud.” 


Charly, W.lYlocke - 


Black, Rogers & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 
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Home Office Operating Costs Being 


Lowered by Electric Accounting 


Closer Scrutiny of Work Methods Effecting Numerous Econo- 
mies This Year; How One Large Company Kept Down 
Maintenance Expense in 1931 by Greater Use of 
Punch Card Machine Facilities 


With insurance executives today de- 
voting their attention more than ever 
before to a program to reduce operating 
costs, eliminate leaks, and provide closer 
home office control, the question of per- 
forming the huge volume of accounting 
which is constantly in- 
creasing in insurance work, inevitably 


and _ statistics 


comes up for serious consideration. The 
accounting and statistical department of 
an insurance company may be likened 
unto an Atlas burdened with a mounting 
load of figure facts. The value of the 
punched hole method of electric tabula- 
tion in relieving this burden is of para- 


mount interest to present day execu- 


tives. Many of them are viewing, with 
a feeling akin to dismay, the diminution 
of premium income accompanied by the 
increase of their accounting and statis- 
tical burden due to the increased num- 
ber of cancellations and being 
handled in these times. 

In the light of this situation it is in- 
teresting to note how one large company, 
the Provident Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, has been effecting numerous econo- 
mies in home office operating costs by 
the increased use in the past few years 
of labor saving mechanical appliances. 
This company, with more than 50% of 
its home office employes engaged in 
maintenance operations or in services di- 
rectly related thereto, is placing greater 
dependability upon up-to-date mechani- 
cal equipment for smooth running in 
such work as premium accounting, valu- 
ation of policies, changes in contracts, 
dividend calculation, figuring optional 
methods of settlement, assignments, 
changes of beneficiary, conservation, re- 
instatements, death and disability claims, 
general accounting and various tax, legal 
and research work. 


Work-Time Materially Reduced 


It was emphasized, in fact, in a recent 
article appearing in the Provident Notes, 
the company’s house organ, how the ex- 
penditure of work-time required for 
these maintenance operations had been 
materially reduced by such mechanical 
equipment. Premium notices, for ex- 
ample, are cut and printed by a machine 
and: the deduction is made and net 
amount of the premium figured without 
a human hand touching the notices. 
“Electric automatic key punching ma- 
chines,” the Provident Notes points out, 
“have eliminated a great deal of the time 
formerly required to punch cards.... 
All such work would requiye an enor- 
mous increase in personnel if it were 
still performed by old time methods.” 
The company is frank in saying that it 
is not particularly interested in any me- 
chanical device unless it is felt that the 
investment will be repaid within a rea- 
sonably short time by means of the re- 
sultant economy in operation. The fact 
of the matter is that in most instances 
the cost of the equipment has been re- 
turned in less than five years. 

That the experience of the Provident 
is being borne out in other company or- 
ganizations is indicated by recently ob- 
tained information from the Tabulating 
Machine Company, a division of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. A discussion of the operating cost 
problem with home office officials who 
have reduced the expense of this work 
to a minimum has revealed that they 
consider electric tabulating and account- 
ing machine equipment indispensable in 
their accounting and statistical depart- 
ments, Their profitable experience in 
this respect, it is felt, should be of con- 


losses 


siderable interest to those executives 
who are now giving more thought to 
more economical and efficient accounting 
and statistical control. 
Big Saving in Cost Cited 

“The amount of detail work,” the sec- 
retary-comptroller of one of the leading 
companies states, “in the insurance busi- 
ness, both for accounting and statistical 
purposes, has increased in such large 
proportions, by reason of changes in 


method and growth of business, that it 
would be most difficult to visualize the 





forty years since the late Dr. Herman 
Hollerith invented the method for cen- 
sus tabulation, machines and methods 
have been so greatly developed that to- 
day they are applied to all types of ac- 
counting and statistical needs. 

Among the insurance companies who 
were the first to recognize the value of 
the equipment in their statistical and ac- 
counting work were the Royal Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Travelers Insurance Co., the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
the Penn Mutual Life. Today a great 
number of the foremost and progressive 
companies are using the equipment in- 
creasingly in accounting as well as sta- 
tistical work in all fields of insurance: 
life, casualty, surety, fire and marine. 

Present Day Applications 

Included among present day applica- 
tions are those pertaining to life insur- 
ance valuation; renewal premium income 
accounting; mortgage loan accounting 
including notices; premium accounting 
and statistics, including billing of as- 
sureds, brokers and agents (alphabeti- 





Drucker & Baltes Co., N. Y. 


Birds’-eye view of tabulating division of Statistical Department of the Globe and 
Eagle Indemnity Companies 


enormous cost of tabulating the data on 
methods used prior to the installation of 
the tabulating machines, as compared 
with the cost by use of these machines.” 

The automatic, speedy, and accurate 
characteristics of electric automatic key 
punches, sorting machines, and tabulat- 
ing and accounting machines readily lend 
themselves to the accounting and statis- 
tical requirements of the general field of 
insurance. With the advent of new de- 
vices recently brought out or now being 
developed by the Tabulating Machine 
Company, still greater assistance is pro- 
vided the business in gaining more ef- 
ficient and economical control of its de- 
tailed volume of accounting and statis- 
tical work. 

Early Uses of Electric Tabulating 

In the early days of electrical tabulat- 
ing in the insurance field the use of ac- 
counting machine equipment consisted of 
compiling statistics, agency figures and 
business in force for reserve purposes. 
The pioneer and leader in the field even 
in those days was the Tabulating Ma- 
chine Company, and in the more than 


cal); registration of losses for fire and 
casualty companies, premium distribu- 
tion, and a diversity of other accounting 
and statistical needs. 


It is interesting to learn that the Tab- 
ulating Machine Company will soon 
place on the market an alphabetic ac- 
counting machine, which will be of ma- 
jor importance to the field of insurance 
accounting and statistics. Its ability to 
print alphabetical as well as numerical 
characters, it is felt, will make it of de- 
cided value in the preparation of reports 
and billing, of premium registration 
lists, for example, requiring alphabetical 
information such as the names of indi- 
viduals, agencies, states, etc. 

Another device of paramount signifi- 
cance to insurance accounting and sta- 
tistics, which has filled a real need, is 
the International electric automatic mul- 
tiplying punch, the multiplying speed of 
which is said to be at least four times 
faster than any previously known me- 
chanical methods. Furthermore, it has 
been found capable of multiplying eight 
digits by eight digits inless than eight 
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seconds. In the field of life insurance 
work, for example, its value has been 
keenly appreciated in its application to 
dividend work in which it will obtain re- 
sults with a speed impossible by any 
other method. The fact that the ma- 
chine automatically punches a card after 
the calculating or extending process js 
complete is its special feature; the cards 
to be used thereafter for various pur- 
poses. Other functions it performs in- 
clude figuring interest by rates and pro- 
viding wide seriatim valuations. 

To aid in attaining still greater ac- 
counting and statistical efficiency there 
are available the automatic electric sum- 
mary card punch, the motor drive veri- 
fier, automatic electric reproducing du- 
plicator and the electric printing count- 
ing sorter, all of which take on added 
significance in the pressure of every day 
business in these times. ee 

Has Special Insurance Dept. 


The Tabulating Machine Company, al- 
though a manufacturer and distributor 
of electric tabulating and accounting ma- 
chines, is primarily a service organiza- 
tion. In order to be of the ‘greatest pos- 
sible assistance, the company has estab- 
lished a special Insurance Department, 
manned by representatives experienced 
in the application of the equipment to 
insurance accounting and statistical re- 
quirements. The purpose of this depart- 
ment is to supplement the services which 
regular local representatives render in 
their respective territories. 

This department also acts as a clear- 
ing house of insurance accounting know! 
edge. It devises new uses for electric 
tabulating and accounting machine 
equipment; develops routines for those 
companies employing electric accounting 
for the first time and for new depart- 
ments or other divisions and analyzes 
present routines with a view to improve- 
ment. Information, descriptive of ap- 
plications of the punched hole method 
of electric tabulation, is available to 
prospective users as well as customers. 

The company’s representatives are en- 
thusiastic concerning its future work in 
the insurance field, the feeling being that 
although marked success has already met 
their efforts in this field, still greater 
work will be accomplished in the future. 
They base their confidence in these fu- 
ture possibilities upon the company’s I1- 
tensive program of research and engl- 
neering, under the direction of Thos. J. 
Watson, president of International Bus'- 
ness Machines Corporation. 





STOP AUTO DIFFERENTIALS 


N. Y. Dept. Orders Four Companies to 

Discontinue Their Use; Must Now 

Use Full Manual Rates 

Four companies which have been filing 
differentials from full manual rates fo" 
automobile public liability and prope!) 
damage insurance in New York have 
been ordered by the Insurance Depart 
ment to discontinue these differential 
on all policies written to be effective 
and after June 1. The reason ‘or - 
order was that it was held the company 
could not justify their filings by 
experience. a” als 

The companies and the differentia’ 
which they have been using in the mn 
are: American Automobile of St. on 
10%; Guardian Casualty of B. of 
10%: Merchants Indemnity, 15%, 4 
the Universal Indemnity, 10%. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








16,000,000 Cars Are Not 
Insured for Public Liability 


There are 16,723,522 private passenger 
automobiles not insured for public lia- 
bility, according to the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety’s new automobile insurance 
publication, the. Premium Puller. 

This vast field for the insurance agent 
to work in is set forth by states. There 
are six states with over a million unin- 


sured cars, each—California, Illinois, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Texas. 


The table follows: 






Number % Number 

of cars of cars of cars 
State registered insured Not insured 

Alabama ...... 239,170 14.5 204,490 
rn 98,480 18.3 80,458 
Arkansas ...... 193,218 9.4 175,056 
California ..... 1,810,969 35.9 1,160,831 
Celerade. <2... 276,847 13.2 240,303 
Connecticut .... 279,830 56.1 122,845 
Delaware .....> 45,533 21.0 35,971 
SSeS aa 139,733 24.0 106,197 
PEE oséiccce 274,705 11.9 242,015 
Georgia ....... 294,461 14.4 252,059 
Idaho 104,526 11.4 92,610 
Illinois ... . - 1,430,676 29.0 1,015,780 
Indiana 747,366 18.3 610,598 
ME cdehnteee 706,196 22.5 547,302 
NN eae 511,384 10.1 459,734 
Kentucky ..... 295,161 19.3 238,195 








Undertaker Wants a Job 


In the town of Lyons, Ga., there's 
an undertaker, .who, having some 
spare time on his hands, wants to 
write fire, casualty and liability in- 
surance. Not so long ago he wrote a 
letter to the Atlanta branch office of 
the United States F. & G. seeking 
representation of that company. In 
his letter, as reproduced in the cur- 
rent U. S. F. & G. Bulletin, he said: 

“IT have become connected with an 
undertaking establishment, which 
gives me a good bit of spare time. | 
have, therefore, decided to add on 
fire, casualty and liability insurance, 
and would be glad to represent you at 
this point.” 

Facetiously the Bulletin editor, C. 
J. Fitzpatrick, vice-president of the 
company, observes: “Well, why not? 
They’re allied lines all right—under- 
taking, fire and casualty. Page the 
National Bureau for the undertaking 
maximum commissions.” 














NEW OKLAHOMA ASS’N 

Initial steps have been made toward 
organizing Oklahoma representatives of 
casualty and bonding companies. At a 
preliminary meeting held recently, E. R. 
Ledbetter, well-known Oklahoma City 
agent, was made temporary chairman. 
The organization will probably be com- 
pleted shortly. Its object is to super- 
Vise general agents, branch managers 
and underwriters and to establish uni- 
form practices. 





TURNDOWNS ARE UPTURNS 

Says the Accident & Health Fieldman 
of the Loyalty Group of Newark: “Are 
you getting enough turndowns? A sales- 
man recently measured himself by a new 
yard stick. He found by keeping track 
at the end of the week or month, the 
Tatio of turndowns per sale was about 
four to one. Following out this idea, his 
turndowns began to be a stimulant in- 
Stead of a discouragement. Every turn- 
down brought him nearer a sale.” 





CONTINUING WEADOCK AGENCY 
= he Weadock Insurance Agency of 
»4ginaw, Mich., founded by the late 
Me G. Weadock, former president of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 


“sents, will be continued by his sons, 
age a W. Weadock II, who will man- 
8¢ the agency, and James T. Weadock. 








Louisiana 230,586 17.6 190,003 
"ee 148,722 40.6 88,341 
Maryland ..... 283,870 21.7 222/270 
Michigan 1,161,051 18.2 949,740 
Minnesota. ‘ 624,902 23.0 481,175 
Mississippi 203,443 9.5 184,116 
Missouri ...... 670,145 17.8 550,859 
ontana ...... 109,549 11.3 97,170 
Nebraska ...... 367,587 18.4 299,951 
OS 23,388 18.1 19,1 
Oa 93,155 48.0 48,441 
New Jersey 719,696 52.2 322,424 
New Mexico 70,450 7.1 65,448 
New York 1,966,981 43.1 1,119,212 
N. Carolina 397,133 12.4 347.889 
N. Dakota -. 155,383 8.0 142,952 
| ee 1,555,093 21.9 1,214,5°3 
Oklahoma ..... 490,947 8.3 450,198 
Oregon ....... 234,766 25.7 174,431 
Pennsylvania 1,534,834 30.7 1,063.640 
Rhode Island .. 116,792 35.2 75.681 
S. Carolina .... 192,141 9.5 173,888 
S. Dakota ..... 180,195 7.2 167,221 
Tennessee ..... 330,436 21.4 59.723 
aes 1,159,139 7.7 1,069.885 
LL . 96,128 11.7 84,881 
Vermont 78,398 43.3 44,452 
Virginia 318,582 24.3 241.167 
Washington ... 382,874 24.9 287.538 
W. Virginia ... 225,900 19.1 182,753 
Wisconsin ..... 677,452 30.3 472.184 
Wyoming iS 1 47,762 


Cree 51,579 7. 
Total number of cars registered. 
be) 22,299,552 (1930) 
fotal number of cars uninsured: 

16,723,522 





TEXAS APPOINTMENTS 


The Massachusetts Bonding has ap- 


pointed J. S. Edwards & Co.. Beaumont, 
lexas, as its representative in that citv. 
The head of this firm, J. S. Edwords, is 
Prominent in the business and civic af- 
fairs of Beaumont, serving as president 
of the Rotary Club and as first vice- 
president of the San Jacinto Life in ad- 
dition to running the agency which is 
one of the largest in the city. 

Other Texas appointments made re- 
cently include those of J. L. Starnes at 
Georgetown and S. E. Pilgrim of Tem- 
ple. both of whom are described by the 
current Concentrator, company organ, 
as occupying leading positions among 
the business firms of their respective 
cities. 





Falvey on Citizenship 


T. J. Falvey, president, Massachu- 
setts Bonding, in his monthly mes- 
sage to his company’s field forces in 
the current Concentrator makes the 
following significant comment about 
the national situation: 

“The demands of citizenship have 
issued a clarion call at a time when 
national legislators are sore beset by 
representatives of conflicting inter- 
ests. The great body of public opin- 
ion is for a pushing aside of narrow 
interests and action for the general 
welfare from a broad national view- 
point. 

“Tt is the duty of every citizen to 
help his Congressmen by becoming 
vocal and letting his opinions hecome 
known. Thus will Congress hecome 
cognizant of the majority opinions of 
constituencies and thus will the full 
force of sound public opinion be felt. 
We must recognize and meet our 
duties of citizenship.” 











ARREST NEWSPAPER AGENTS 
A group of newspaper subscription so- 
licitors who offered accident and health 
policies along with subscriptions have 
been arrested in South Dakota. State 
Insurance Commissioner C. R. Horswill 
charged them with writing insurance for 
an unlicensed company, not entered in 
South Dakota. The newspaper is pub- 
lished in another state. 





B. E. BENEDICT DEAD 


Bruce E. Benedict, Rochester mana- 
ger, Massachusetts Bonding, is dead. 
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Beha Puts Rate Increase Need 
In New Light in Talk to Agents 


James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, is con- 
vinced that the most important thing in 
this depression period is for everyone in 
the business to settle down to work seri- 
ously on the problems in his own par- 
ticular line instead of joining in with the 
throng of those who give out a_ vast 
amount of advice gratuitously, all of 
which is rather bewildering. Expression 
was given to this conviction in Mr. 
Beha’s address before the South Caro- 
lina agents’ association recently. which 
was read by T. J. Hall of the Bureau 
staff in Mr. Beha’s regrettable absence 
from the convention. 

The Burean general manager made the 
point that the business of insurance has 
never presented more and ereater nrob- 
lems than those which confront it to- 
dav: that the solution of these problems 
is taxing the ability of the most capable 
and exnerienced executives. He pic- 
tured the business still in the process of 
evolution. of develonment, passing 
throuch a neriod when patience and a 
cheerful snirit are highly important qual- 
ities in keenine up morale. 

Wrong to Prevent Rate Increases 


Considerable stress was placed on the 
agent’s position today in interpreting to 
his clients definite reasons why rate ad- 
vances are necessary. Mr. Beha felt that 
no agent is serving the best interests of 
his clients by trying to protect them 
from such increases when by so doing 
he is undermining the stability and 
soundness of the companies upon whom 
his clients depend for their insurance 
protection. Speaking further on the 
same problem he said: 

“Automobile rates ought to come down 
instedd of going up, provided always 
however that such rate decreases can be 


justified by the experience. But it is a 
‘vrong idea to undertake to prevent rate 
increases or to get rates reduced hy 
bringing pressure upon the rate-making 
organizations, Or upon state supervising 
authorities. Rates are not made arbi- 
trarily and, therefore, can not arbitrarily 
be changed. The rates are the reflection 
of loss cost and claim cost actually ex- 
perienced. In order to guard the com- 
nanies against disaster, the Bureau must 
he guided by the experience of its mem- 
bers and act according to the facts indi- 
cated by that experience.” 


Company Preservation 


The Beha address also contained the 
advice that “the time has come when the 
agent must give serious thought to the 
preservation of the company he repre- 
sents.” The speaker emphasized: 

“During 1931, on automobile liability 
alone, the stock companies operating in 
the state of New York sustained an un- 
derwriting loss of over $15,600,000 on 
their countrywide business. The under- 
writing loss on their countrywide work- 
men’s compensation business was over 
$23,000,000 last year. This loss had noth- 
ing to do with depreciation of securities. 
It represents deficiency in premium on 
the one hand as compared with losses 
and expenses on the other. And yet 
some agents feel it their duty to oppose 
the companies in their efforts to obtain 
proper and adequate rates. 

“Don’t think that the officers and man- 
agers of cut-rate companies are magi- 
cians who can pay you your commis- 
sions, pay your assured their losses and 
yet pay the legitimate expenses of oper- 
ation, all out of premiums at cut-rates. 
Insurance company graveyards, that is, 
the liquidation bureaus, tell a different 
story. It simply can’t be done.” 





PERKINS, MULROONEY SPEAK 





“New York Claim Association Hears 


State Industrial Commissioner 
and City Police Head 

Miss Frances Perkins, industrial com- 
missioner of New York State; Edward 
P. Mulrooney, police commissioner of 
New York City, and Richard J. Cullen, 
chairman of the State Industrial Board, 
were speakers last week at the monthly 
dinner of the New York Claim Asso- 
ciation. ; ; 

Miss Perkins, after complimenting the 
association for its cooperation with the 
state industrial department, discussed 
the increasing bad practices and com- 
petition in the medical field and how it 
increases insurance costs. Mr. Mul- 
rooney spoke about the frequency of 
left turn automobile accidents and how 
such turns are still made by most driv- 
ers despite the statute which forbids the 
practice. Hold-ups and robberies involv- 
ing securities have fallen off consider- 
ably, he said, due to the fact that se- 
curities are scarcely worth stealing. 

Samuel Kaltman of the Aetna Life & 
Affiliated Companies, head of the New 
York Association, presided at the din- 
ner. In addition to the three guests who 
spoke the entire membership of the 
State Industrial Board was present. 


TRIENNIAL EXAMINATION 





Norwich Union Indemnity Reported on 
by N. Y. Dept. as of September 30, 
1931; Examiners Increase Sur- 
plus Figure 
The usual triennial examination of the 
affairs of the Norwich Union Indemnity 
has been made by the New York Insur- 
ance Department as cf September 30, 
1931. It was made on the basis of quat- 
terly statement filed with the Depart- 
ment as of September 30, 1931, wherein 
the company carried securities at actual 
market values which were $366,775 below 
the values used by the examiners in re- 

porting on the September 30 position. 
In this statement the company showed 
surplus funds of $333,639, whereas the 
surplus shown in the report of the De- 
partment’s examiners was $801,838, an 
increase of $468,198. Of this increase in 
surplus $366,775 was attributable to the 
difference in the values of securities and 
the remainder, amounting to $101,423, 
was realized through reductions made 
by the examiners in the company’s re- 
serves for claims and expenses. This 
latter figure is equivalent to about 30% 
of the entire surnlus shown in the quar- 
terly statement filed with the Depart- 
ment at September 30, 1931. ) 
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Sees Increased Company 
Advertising Necessary 


H. HOPF OUTLINES ADVANTAGES 





Says Companies Can Best Fight Exces- 
sive Taxation and Conflict of State 
Insurance Laws Through Advertising 





That it is the duty of insurance com- 
panies to educate the public through 
various types of advertising, notably in 
the daily press and general publications, 
concerning the problems which beset 
them and the services which they are 
in a position to render was pointed out 
by Harry A. Hopf, president of H. A. 
Hopf & Co., management engineers, in 
his address before the Insurance Divi- 
sion of the American Management Asso- 
ciation in convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City recently. 
Mr. Hopf presided at the opening ses- 
sion of the insurance conference. 

The speaker told his hearers, all of 
whom are executives charged with the 
buying of insurance coverage for large 
corporations, that the insurance busi- 
ness in all of its branches is carrying on 
through the depression in a strong and 
safe position. He stated that, in com- 
mon with savings banks, insurance en- 
joys the “outstanding distinction of re- 
taining in undiminished degree, the faith 
of the public in the validity of its foun- 
dation and the quality of its product.” 

The Tax Problem 

Then Mr. Hopf said, in part: “In 
rendering the service which they give, 
the private insurance institutions find 
themselves confronted with a host of 
problems of unparalleled severity, whose 
solution is taxing the capacity of the 
most experienced executives. 

“Conflict of laws, caused by the sep- 
arate actions of forty-eight different 
jurisdictions, presents a spectacle which 
cries urgently for the remedy of uni- 
formity. The evils of taxation, which 
have mounted to heights without prece- 
dent in the history of insurance, con- 
stitute a penalty upon premium income 
which has long since exceeded the maxi- 
mum which policyholders should be call- 
ed upon to bear. Investment problems, 
staggering in their immensity, are claim- 
ing the attention of the most astute ad- 
ministrators and the paramount require- 
ment of safety is becoming more and 
more difficult to maintain. 

Identity of Interest 

“These problems throw into bold re- 
lief the complexities of the task which 
the buyers of the many types of insur- 
ance required by the great corporations 
of this country are called upon to per- 
form. The buyers have an interest in 
common with the institutions to which 
they pay the premiums asked in con- 
sideration of the risks assumed. This 
identity of interest may be expressed 
as requiring the maintenance of a com- 
plete and comprehensive type of insur- 
ance service, characterized by persistent 
low cost under conditions approximating 
complete safety. 

“The problem of the companies is to 
provide such service. In order effectu- 
ally to do so, they must educate the pub- 
lic through various types of advertising. 
Increasingly evident will be the wisdom 
and the obligation of informing the buyer 
of insurance through increased individual 
company or group advertising effort of 
the factors and principles which give 
insurance its background and its value. 





TO PROTECT REALTY LOANS 

Approximately $7,000,000 defaulted real 
estate bonds guaranteed by the New 
Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, about to 
be liquidated, will be protected by a spe- 
cial committee consisting of a group of 
prominent real estate men of Chicago 
and vicinity. The New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass was reinsured by the 
Commercial Casualty of New Jersey as 
of May 20. Two prominent attorneys 
have been retained as counsel, including 
Attorney General Johnson. 


J. J. King Describes Insurance As 
‘Federal Reserve System”’ of Business 


John J. King, president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau and who is oie of the 
best informed men in his field, made a 
feature of aviation hazards in an address 
which he made last week entitled “Seri- 
ous Underwriting Problems” before the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia. 

Terming insurance protection as the 
“Federal Reserve System” of the busi- 
ness world and emphasizing that it has 
come to occupy a place very close to the 
base of the economic structure, Mr. 
King then told how certain hazards arise 
which seem at first almost uninsurable. 
They sometimes entail widespread ex- 
posure, he said, and have such a great 
apparent loss frequency that the field 
of insurance under which they fall is con- 
strained to consider them only with the 
utmost reluctance. In this connection it 
was interesting to hear Mr. iKng speak 
of the serious thought which the compa- 
nies gave to the bicycle hazard back in 
the 1890's. 

Aviation Accident Statistics 

Referring specifically to airplane acci- 
dents Mr. King said in part: “The dif- 
ficulty about an airplane accident is that 
it is likely to be so final. When we go 
aloft into the air, we are encountering a 
brand new element and one with which 
mankind has had little experience. After 
thousands of years of dealing with fire 
and water, we have come to exercise a 
real mastery over them. We have be- 
come adept in the domesticating and 
training of essentially wild animals. We 
have become proficient with balistics and 


associated physics. We have placed the 
great force of electricity to work for us 
in a thousand ways. 

“But with all of these elements and 
forces we have had the benefit of longer 
experience than we have had with the 
supporting force of air. It will be many 
years yet before man has acquired the 
secrets of the birds. In the meantime, 
we must deal with a winged Juggernaut.” 

It was brought out by the speaker that 
during the second six months of 1931, in 
27,195,062 miles of travel on scheduled 
air transport lines, there were 65 acci- 
dents of which 9 involved fatalities. He 
said: “Although it cannot be denied that 
such a showing comprises a very real 
hazard, if we stop to compare it with the 
overwhelming accident frequency and 
mortality which we expected the aviation 
industry to produce ten years ago we 
shall have cause for a bit of quiet amuse- 
ment. Strange cows wear long horns.” 

Summarizing the experience during 
this period Mr. King said: “There was 
a greater number of passenger fatalities 
during the last six months of 1931 than 
during any other six-month period in 
scheduled air-transport history, with the 
exception of the first six months of 1930 
when 22 passengers received fatal injur- 
ies. During that period, however, there 
were only 2,375,664 passenger-miles flown 
for each passenger fatality. If similar 
improvement can be shown in the future, 
it will not be a great while before the 
busines of transporting passengers by air 
can be accomplished with quite reasona- 
ble safety.” 





KENTUCKY GUEST LAW 





He!d Unconstitutional by State Court of 
Appeals; Reasons for Deci- 
sion Explained 

The so-called “guest passenger law” 
enacted by the 1930 Kentucky General 
Assembly has just been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the State Court of Ap- 
peals. The purpose of the law was to 
prohibit suits against motorists by guest 
passengers for injuries received in auto- 
mobile accidents. 

In the case which brought out this de- 
cision a Mr. Ludwig sued Thomas J. 
Johnson and his son, Darwin Johnson, 
to recover damages for injuries sustained 
while riding in an automobile owned by 
the father and driven by the son. The 
defendants denied liability by reason of 
the 1930 statute. 

The appellate court held that the 
“ouest act” undertakes to take away the 
right to recover for injuries or death re- 
sulting from negligence or wrongful act 
amounting to anything less than an in- 
tentional act and to that extent it clear- 
ly contravenes section 241 of the state 
constitution. 

“It was the manifest purpose of the 
framers of that instrument to preserve 
and perpetuate the common law right of 
a citizen injured by the negligent act of 
another to sue to recover damages for 
his injury,” the opinion said. 

The same question was disposed of by 
the court in another case entitled Van 
Galder v. Foster. Both cases were sent 
back to the lower courts for trials on 
their merits. 


GLENS FALLS MERGER 

To reduce operating expenses the 
boards of directors of the Commerce 
Casualty and the Glens Falls Indemnity, 
both members of the Glens Falls group, 
have decided to merge the companies. 
The Glens Falls Indemnity will assume 
all policies and obligations of the Com- 
merce. This merger will give the indem- 
nity company aggregate assets of $8,- 
500,000, capital of $1,000,000 and surplus 
of $1,400,000. 








P. V. Bowen, head of a general insur- 
ance business in Buffalo, has been elect- 
ed president of the Buffalo Athletic Club. 





Brings $5,000,000 Suit 

The attention of the casualty fra- 
ternity in New York centered a few 
days ago upon the Supreme Court 
suit for $5,000,000 filed against the 
former officers and directors of the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety, now be- 
ing liquidated, by Superintendent 
of Insurance Van Schaick acting 
through Special Attorney A. C. Ben- 
nett. The Superintendent in his com- 
plaint charges neglect of duty and al- 
leges that a substantial loss resulted 
which caused the failure of the com- 
pany on December 31, 1930. 











OKLAHOMA BONDING TROUBLE 

Oklahoma is the latest state to become 
involved in difficulties over public official 
deposit bonds. Banks there are having 
considerable trouble trying to supply ac- 
ceptable collateral, in lieu of the de- 
pository bonds that surety companies 
dare not write under the prevailing 
financial and banking conditions. 

An interesting case is pending in dis- 
trict court at Woodward in which the 
receiver of a failed bank is demanding 
the return of securities given to county 
and city treasurers on their deposits 
claiming that the bank directors had not 
unanimously authorized that the securi- 
ties be turned over to the public treas- 
urers, as provided by law. 

If this case should be decided in favor 
of the receiver, companies will be forced 
to exercise even greater precaution and 
be certain that every security given a 
public official has been unanimously au- 
thorized by the bank’s directing board. 





MERGER APPROVED 


At the scheduled special meeting of 
the stockholders respectively of the Con- 
solidated Indemnity and of the Trans- 
portation Indemnity, held on May 31, 
the proposed agreement of merger and 
consolidation of the two companies, pre- 
viously assented to by the majority of 
the board of directors of both companies, 
was approved by more than the requisite 
two-thirds of the stockholders of these 
companies. 





Letters Conserving Business 


The Dyer-Jenison-Barry agency of 
Lansing, Mich., is conserving its cas- 
ualty business successfully, one of the 
contributing factors being the timely 
letters sent with the renewal policies. 
These letters are the work of Zelin 
Goodell, head of the casualty depart- 
ment of the agency. They are re- 
vised frequently and are personalized 
as much as possible. 

In a current series of letters going 
to accident policyholders the point is 
being made that “it costs as much to 
be hurt now” as in more prosperous 
times, and that it is poor economy to 
go unprotected at a time when main- 
tenance of an adequate income iy es- 
pecially important. It is further cited 
that several large claims have recently 
been paid through the agency, one of 
the most unusual of them being that 
of a bank cashier shot down by a 
crazed man who had a fancied wrong 
against the institution and attempted 
to appease it by shooting four persons 
and finally killing himself. The cash- 
ier was in a hospital until very re- 
cently recovering from two serious 
wounds and was paid over $1,000 in 
accident benefits under his policy. 














Loyal Protective 
(Continued from Page 37) 


companies originally insured Odd Fel- 
lows only until a few years ago when 
a both branched out into the Masonic 
eld. 

At the close of the year the assets of 
the Loyal Protective (Convention Basis) 
amounted to $1,357,672, giving a surplus 
to policyholders of $654,576 as compared 
with liabilities of $703,095. 

Prominence of President Powell 

President Powell stands high in ac- 
tuarial circles being a member of the 
Actuarial Society of America, the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries. He entered 
the Travelers’ actuarial department in 
1915, later serving the Columbian Na- 
tional Life as actuary, member of its 
directorate, executive, claims and other 
committees. For ten years he served on 
the actuarial committee of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers and is now chairman of the sta- 
tistical committee of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference whose 
Chicago convention he will attend next 
week. 

Both he and Vice-President Fuller are 
now on extensive trips in the ficld in 
connection with the Loyal’s new pro 
gram of expansion. 


A. & H. Club Dinner 


(Continued from Page 37) 


cash in shortly thereafter at the expens¢ 
of the insurance company. He pointe 
to three specific cases in 1931, involving 
a total of $90,000, which came to his 
attention. In his opinion it is far better 
to have three policies for $10,000 each 
than one for $30,000. As constructive 
selling advice he urged: ; 

“Talk $15 instead of $25 weekly - 
demnity, and in terms of $5,000 instea! 
of $10,000 for principal sums and ca 
a halt at $15,000.” 

It was voted at the meeting that the 
club’s by-laws be changed so as to make 
general agents with underwriting author 
ity eligible for membership, subject t0 
the approval of the executive committee 
Claim men in accident and health wor 
are also eligible for membership and the 
consensus of opinion was that encour 
agement should be given to them to Jo 
the club. The next meeting will be he" 
in the fall. 

Y 


COVERS FALLING TREE INJUR. 1 

An employe injured when a tree a 
on the bunkhouse in which he was sl¢ af 
ing, the bunkhouse being owned by at 
employer, was covered by workmen: 
compensation, the attorney genera 
Washington has ruled. 
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HOW MUCH IS A GOOD START WORTH 





A good start may earn for the runner a 
handsome medal. For the insurance man, 
a good start may earn his bread and butter 
and even a little cake with icing on it. The 
wise agent or broker knows he is off to a 
good start when he builds up a list of acci- 
dent insurance prospects, turns them into 
policyholders, and then gets other cover- 
ages from these same accident policy- 
holders .... One of our most successful 
agents founded his large and profitable 
business by selling nothing but accident 
and health insurance for several months of 
each year. He then cashes in on other cov- 
erages for the clientele built up in this way. 
We know of a school for insurance sales- 
manship where such a procedure is taught 
as being fundamental .... Want a little 
help to enable you to sell more accident 


insurance? Read in the current issue of The 
Employers’ Pioneer how one big producer 
of accident premiums uses his “ ammunition 
box”; learn the answers to objections which 
have been selected by the trial and error 
method; find out how people have been 
hurt so you can tell others how they might 
get hurt .... It doesn’t cost you a cent to get 


‘this monthly house organ. No questions 


asked except: “Shall we add your name 
to the mailing list?” If the answer is yes, 
write the Publicity Department, 110. Milk 
Street, Boston. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Lid. ... The Employers’ Fire Insurance Company 

. American Employers’ Insurance Company 
(eebe 110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THERE ARE DIAMONDS AND DIAMONDS | 


Nothing was ever offered for sale 

That someone couldn’t cut the price — 
And the quality. 

Diamonds badly off color glitter 

Like perfect gems. 

A base metal is not apparent, 

Until the plating wears thin. 

In the insurance business, as in other lines, 
A cut price has this in its favor — 

It distinguishes things that cannot be sold 
At standard price 

From those that can. 


THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


affiliated with 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








